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WALKS AND TALKS ON THE FARM,—NO. 13, 

I was plowing on the 6th of December. The 
weather was as mild as May, and the land turned up 
as mellow as could be desired. One of my weather- 
wise neighbors said we should have no snow this 
winter, and but little frost. The next day a severe 
storm set in, and before morning it turned to snow, 
and when I went to bed that night the thermometer 
was only 6° above zero! Winter set in grimly and 
in earnest. The plows were still out in the field, 
bat I told the men to get them in. We have plowed 
our last furrow. We have dug.our last ditch. The 
campaign of 1864 is ended. We have gone into 
winter quarters. 

The operations of the year have not been very suc- 
cessful. Those farmers who had their land in a high 
state of cultivation; and well stocked, have made 
money ; but it has been a poor year for poor farmers. 
Let us hope for a better season next year, and above 
all let us make up our minds to “ farm better.” If I 
were a good talker, I would stump Western New 
York this winter in favor of “high farming.” The 
war will make great changes in our agriculture. 
We shall have better prices, and good farmers will 
make money. 








Some of the agricultural papers are discussing the 
question whether farmers ought to work or not! It 
is seldom that a farmer succeeds in this country who 
does not labor more or less with his own hands. It 
is 80 difficult to get men who ean perform even the 
most ordinary agricultural operation, without some 
one to think forthem and instruct them.in the mi- 
nutest details, that unless the farmer is with them 
nearly all the time little will be accomplished. The 
main item of expense on a farm is for labor, and this 
must be made as efficient as possible, or no money 
can be made by farming. How to get the most 
work done, is the question. On a large farm, where 
& good: many men are employed, the farmer will 
have enough to do to keep things in order, without 

_ Working himself. But on a small farm he 
must work with his hands as well as his 
head. Bor my own part, I like to work, but 





I always think that I ought to be doing something 
else. It isa real Juxury to take hold of the plow or 
the hoe, and in mere meclianical labor forget the 
cares and anxieties which so constantly oppress ua 
It is a luxury, however, that a large farmer cannot 
afford. In the winter season. when he has fewer 
men, he ean work more himself; and if he attends to 
his stoek, they will come out in the spring far better 
than if left to other hands. It is almost impossible 
to get any one to feed stock regularly and with judg- 
ment. The farmer, if he does not do the whole work 
himself, must at all events give it his daily personal 
attention. 

“Should stock be fed two or three times a day?” 
was a question discussed pretty thoroughly in the 
Genesee Farmer a few years since. Some facts were 
mentioned which seemed to show that the oftener 
animals were fed, the better. I think animals 
should be fed at least three timesa day. During 
these short days ig is very important that they should 
be fed early in the morning. And I think the Eng- 
lish practice of “ supping up” at night might be in- 
troduced with advantage. In an’ English country 
village the church bell rings at eight o’clock in the 
evening, and the men turn out to feed, water and 
bed-down their horses and cows for the night. It 
rings again at five o’clock in the morning, when the 
men are expected to get up and attend to their 


horses. 
To those who are as short of straw as I am, there 


is a decided advantage in not bedding down the 
horses till eight o'clock. They will not use up more 
than half as much straw as when bedded down at 
dark. Horses that work, also need a littie feed and 
water at eight o’clock, and by adopting this practice 
of “supping up,” you see that all is right for the 
night. 

The great point, however, is to get them attended 
to early in the morning. Perhaps, in this severe 
cold weather, five o’cloek is a little too early to 
“turn out,” but by half past five, at least, the horses 
should be ‘fed and watered, and the stable cleaned, 
Then go to breakfast, and by the time you are 
through, it will be light enough to see to fodder the 
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sheep, cows, &c. 
have a good cleaning, and be ready to go to work at 
half-past seven. 





The want of profitable employment for horses in 
winter is a great drawback in American agriculture. 
On grain farms we have to keep a pretty large force 
to get the plowing done in good season, and conse- 
quently on a large farm we need more horses than 
can be employed in winter. Feed is so high that 
we can hardly afford to let a horse lie idle all winter, 
even if he eats little else than straw. I mean to 
keep my horses busy drawing wood. I have one of 
Remingtons’ new Horse Powers, with a drag-saw at- 
I put it in the woods, and saw the logs 
into 16-inch lengths. It will saw off a log two feet 
through in less than two minutes. In the city they 
charge from $2 to $3 a cord for sawing and splitting 
wood, and it would seem that the work can be done 
cheaper than that in the woods with a good drag 
saw. It is more work to handle the wood when 
sawed and split, but I think it will pay. At all 
events I mean to try it. Good hard wood brings $12 
a cord in the city, and it costs at least $2 more to 
saw and split it. Fourteen dollars a cord! With 
food and clothing correspondingly high, it will be a 
trying winter for the poor. 


tachment. 





War is always hard on the poor. Wages do not 
keep pace with the advance in prices. 
with other countriés, wages have hitherto been so high 
that a slight reduction, as compared with the price of 
food, would have been no great hardship. But the 
truth is that the demand for labor and high wages have 
induced an extravagant style of living, which no 
country that keeps a large army in, the field can long 
sustain. We must be more economical. But I am 
well aware that no people, as a whole, ever practice 
economy till it is forced upon them. Most men 
spend all they get.. An Irishman who got $1.50 a 
week in Ireland, managed to live and bring up a 
large family. Here the same man gets $10 a week, 
but spends the whole, and will tell you just as feel- 
ingly as ever that he cannot possibly live on less. 

Count Rumford once remarked that “the number 
of inhabitants who may be supported, in any coun- 
try, upon its internal produce, depends almost as 
much upon the art of cookery as upon that of agri- 
culture.” 

Instead of drinking a decoction of burnt peas and 
chiccory, sold under the name of coffee, would it not 
be better for a hard-working man to take a good 
bow] of pea or bean soup for breakfast? He need 
not confine himself to this, but it would certainly be 
more nutritious and far cheaper than coffee. The 
Scotchman with his oatmeal and milk is just as 
hearty and healthy as the American with his pork, 


As compared 
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hot cakes, molasses and “fixings.” A French fam. 
ily, with their skill in making savory soup, will liye 
on what an Irish-American family wastes. 

Pork is the most expensive meat we can now eat, 
Mutton is the cheapest. Pork costs 20 cents a pound 
by the barrel, while mutton can be bought for 5 
eents a pound. If fat, it is almost as nutritious ag 
pork, and if the “broth” in which the mutton ig 
boiled is used, it will go nearly as far. But we need 
good cookery to make it savory. 


It is very pleasant to let the imagination dwell on 
the big crops which we are going to raise next year} 
Calculating the wheat at 30 bushels per aere; the 
barley at 40 bushels; oats at 60 bushels; corn ab 75 
bushels ; potatoes at 200 bushels, and other crops in 
proportion, how easy it is to figure up very respects. 
ble profits! No good farmer ought to be satisfied 
with less than these yields, but how few succeed ig 
obtaining them? The average is not more than one. 
half. I have not much faith in getting rich by ris. 
ing crops which, like tobacco, onions, &c., occasion. 
ally afford immense profits. A regular system of 
agriculture, steadily pursued, is the surest road to 
success. 





I intend to set out some turnips for seed next 
spring, not so much because at the present high 
price of seed it can be grown with considerable pro. 
fit, but from the difficulty of getting pure seed from 
well-sélected bulbs. I have never raised any turnip 
seed, and do not know what is considered a good 
crop. Stephens, in his Book of the Farm, says 1,500 
pounds per acre is “a very moderate crop of turnip 
seed.” Last year it was sold at the seed stores in 
the city at $1 per pound. At this rate it must bea 
profitable crop to grow. I wish some one who has 
had experience {in raising it in this country would 
write an article on the subject. 

“The destruction of the poor is their poverty.” 
How true this is in agriculture. Many farmers have 
not capital enough to construct even sheds for their 
cattle and sheep, and the result is that they lose 
nearly half the benefit of the food. They are too 
poor to be economical. How few farmers have prop 
erly arranged buildings, and they have to do all 
their work at arms’ length. I was reading an arti- 
cle the other day from a correspondent of the Jrish 
Farmers’ Gazette, complaining of the action of the 
banks in not loaning money to farmers for a longer 
period than three months. He thought that as 
farmers were the mainstay of the country, and that 
as anything which injured them injured all other 
classes, this want of discrimination on the part of the ‘ 
banks was one reason why Ireland did not keep pace 
with England and Scotland in agricultural and nw 
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tional, prosperity. Be this as it may, there can be 
no doubt that the want of capital 1s a serious imped- 
iment to agricultural improvement. 

High as everything is, there can be little doubt 
that it will still pay to spend more money in farm- 
ing. 1 would not spend it in building if it could be 
avoided, but in working the land more thoroughly 
and in draining and manuring. It seems to me 
that the capital of the country is being rapidly with- 
drawn from agriculture and other productive occupa- 
tions. The gold-interest-bearing Government bonds, 
with the present premium on gold, pay 14 per cent., 
and besides are tax free. No ordinary business can 
pay such a rate of interest, to say nothing of the 
heavy taxes. It is no wonder, therefore, that capi- 
tal is leaving the farm and the workshop, and that 
those who take a comprehensive view of the matter 
are becoming alarmed. One thing seems certain: 
those farmers who have capital to spare, or who can 
command it, would do well to expend it in judicious 
improvements on their farms rather than to engage 
in outside speculations. 

There is a wide-spread conviction that “farming 
does not pay.” Hitherto it has not been a very lu- 
srative business, though the returns have been sure. 
If I mistake not, good farming will for a few years 
to come be more profitable than ever before. The 
very fact that so much capital is being diverted from 
agriculture, will insure better returns to those who 
have sufficient confidence to invest their money in 
improving their farms. 


I told one of my men to give the chickens some 
boiled potatoes, mashed up with a little corn meal, 
and to feed it to them warm. He assured me that 
warm food would kill them! On speaking to some 
others on the subject, I found that it was a common 
opinion that warm food would injure fowls in win- 
ter. It seems hardly possible that there can be the 
least foundation for such a notion—other than this, 
that if you give them the food too hot they have not 
sense enough to wait till it gets cool, but will scald 
their mouths with it. Bement says: 

“Potatoes are, according to our experience, a 
cheap, wholesome and nutritious food for fowls. If 
fed alone, without grain, they are very apt to make 
them scour. And we have found it indispensable, 
not only to feed them in a boiled state, but Aot ; not 
too hot, however, as they are so. stupid as to burn 
their mouths if permitted. It is likewise necessary 
to break the potatoes a little, for they will not un- 
frequently leave a potato when thrown down un- 
broken ; taking it, I presume, for a stone, since the 
moment the skin is broken, and the white of the in- 
terior is brought into view, they will pounce upon it 
greedily. 


or parsneps, though they will sometimes eat them 
when cut into very small pieces. Boiled vegetables, 
mashed up with bran or meal, are excellent food for 
poultry, and answer well for their evening meal 
when grain has been given them in the morning.” 

M. Reaumur made some experiments to ascertain 
whether it was better to cook grain for fowls or to 
feed it dry. He found that asa general rule fowls 
prefer boiled grain jto raw, though sometimes they 
eat the dry grain in preference. The better way is 
to give them cooked food and a little dry grain in 
addition, He found more advantage in cooking In- 
dian corn than any other grain. 

The editor of the Farmers’ Journal mentions an 
experiment which is directly to the point. He says: 

“We had a lot which were supplied with grain, 
water and gravel, in the cold season. They did not 
lay till the latter part of Pebruary—they were old 
hens. The next winter, in addition to grain, we 
gave them warm food of potatoes, meal, &c., a fresh 
lot of gravel every week, and pounded bones and 
oyster shells, and care was taken to keep the hen- 
house clean. In January, the second winter, the 
same hens laid abundantly. The eggs were worth 
three times as much as the food consumed.” 

Keep hens warm and clean, with plentywof food 
and an occasional scrap of meat, fish, &c., and they 
will furnish all the eggs you want in winter. One 
common error is keeping the hens in a dark poultry 
house. They must have light or they will not lay. 


Contrary to the general opinion, it seems there 
has been more wool imported into this country dur- 
ing 1864 than in 1863, It was thought that the high 
premium on exchange and the enhanced duties 
would stop the importation of all foreign wool, ex- 
cept that of the lowest grades. But it seems such is 
not the case. The duty on low-priced wool is very 
light as compared with that on finer qualities. And 
it is said that fine wool is imported in a dirty condi- 
tion, or even with sand sifted through it, so as to re- 
duce its value per pound to the price of wool which 
is charged the lowest duty. 

In the last Mark Lane Hepress there is an article 
on “The Great Wool Supply Question.” It seems 
that the amount of wool sent to England from Aus- 
tralia up to September 30 this year, was 84,919,645 
pounds; while for the whole of 1863 it was only 
77,173,446 pounds. In 1862, it was, in round num- 
bers, 71,000,000 pounds ; in 1861, 68,000,000 ; in 1860, 
59,000,000 ; in 1859, 53,000,000 ; in 1858, 51,000,000 ; 
and in 1857, 49,000,000 pounds. 

In 1839 there were only 35,879,171 pounds of wool 
imported from Australia. This year it is thought it 
will reach 100,000,000 pounds. The Mark Lane Ex- 
press says: “To put the matter in another light— 





“Fowls are not fond of raw potatoes, beets, carrots 


the entire imports of wool into Great Britain in 1854 
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supply 100,000,000 pounds. The great secret of. the 
prodigious expansion in the woolproducing re- 
sources of the Australias is the immense sums paid 
to them for wool. Thus in the first ¢ight months 
of 1864 the value of the Australian wool imported 
was '£6,962,807, against £4;660,741 in the correspond- 


" 4ng period of 1863, and £4,646,745 in the correspond- 


ing period of 1862. In other words,:we have been 
paying our Australian friends £870,351 per month 
for their‘wool ‘this year; and as our ‘figures show, 
money is making the mare to go with a vengeance.” 
The effect of high prices in stimulating the produc- 
tion of ‘wool is also'seen in this country. In 1850, 
according to the United States census, the produc- 
tion of wool ‘in the United States and Territories 
was 52,516,059 pounds, and in 1860, 60,264,918 
pounds. But according to the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for 1868, just published, ‘the 
production of wool ‘in 1862 ‘was 68,524,172 pounds, 
and in:1863, 79,405,215. 

The ‘searcity of cotton and the high premium on 
gold alone keep-up the priceiof weol. As long as 
gold is over 200, there is not much. probability of 
wool being‘any lower. But when things again as- 
sume their.normal condition, the “sheep fever” will 
receive-a sudden .cheek—if not sooner. 





The Commissioner of Agriculture says that the 
number of hogs in the United States was less in 
January, 1863, by nearly a million, than in 1859, and 
adds: “Great as this is,and ‘much as it bas‘influ- 
enced ‘the prices ‘of ‘the hog :product,:yet the defi- 
ciency has become greater since January, when the 
returns were 'made'to the:department. The great 
searcity of corn,iand its ‘high ‘price caused ‘farmers 
to abandon their young hogs: last»winter, and many 
perished. The present ‘condition of the ‘corn crop 
will ‘not induce any. great extension ‘of hog-raising, 
and hence'the products'of the hog must command 
prices that.cannot but! make. greater attention to this 
stock .one:of the highest ;seurces:of profit to the 
farmer.” 

Hogs can be increased ‘so: rapidly that as-soon as 
pigs will afford a:good \profit they will-be' multiplied 
to any extent desired. 





A farmer from Minnesota writes :°“ If you should 
come here and “see ‘the cattle exposed’ to our severe 
winters, you would‘ contrive ‘some plan to shelter 
them.” ‘There is'no néceéssity of going to'Minnesota 
to'see cattle exposed to winter storms, without other 
protection than a rail fence. ‘ I ‘have ‘seen ‘scores of 
such instatices' even in ‘this State. ‘If ‘farmers ‘real- 
ized the advantages of even a’slight shelter for their 
cattle, they'would‘seon devise some method of ‘pro- 
viding it. “Rather'than let the cattle be entirely ex- 
posed,’a screen of évergreens or of ‘cornstalke might 
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be constructed in half a day that would be of great 
advantage. 

Screens to break the wind need not be high. If 
is said that the soldiers in the Crimean war fonnd 
that a pile of sods a foot or eighteen inches high 
protected them as well as a wall of six feet, wiijle 
they lay in their blankets on the lee side of this 
slight mound. It is the wind, and not steady cold, 
that is so injurious to animals ; and the same is true 
to a certain extent in regard to plants. It is aston. 
ishing how slight a covering will protect a plant, 
Anything that will break the force of the wind ig 
nearly all that is necessary. 


Is there no economical way by which old zigzag 
fences can be “straightened out”? They occupy.a 
great quantity of land, which is worse than wasted, 
as weeds and rubbish of all kinds accumulate in the 
corners of the fence. One-third of the rails might 
be saved, which could be used for making additional 
fence ; and last, though not least, one would not be 
in constant apprehension that the cattle might 
throw down the rails and get into the growing 
crops. 

I am. not sure that, with wood at from $8 to $12 
per cord, it would.not be better to use the old rails 
for fuel and make new beard fence. I have some 
fences on my farm that would make.a cord of wood 
toa rod! Many of the lower rails are a foot in diam- 
eter. They are old settlers, but are still sound,.and 
will make good fire-wood. 





The Philadelphia Rural Advertiser for December 
says: “The price of best print butter in the Phila 
delphia market has now -reached ‘one ‘dollar per 
pound.” The editor, unlike most city editors, thinks 
the price is not so unreasonable as many: suppose, 
Ordinary milch eows, he says, have recently ‘been 
sold to farmers for'$100 each. ‘Feed of all kinds has 
doubled and trebled, and labor is much higher. 

The editor of the Rurai Advertiser, Paschal) Mor- 
ris,-is good authority on such matters, and he: says: 
“ Excepting roots, we have found no food to have so 
great.an effect in increasing: milk. secretions as bran, 
or the article called ship-stuff, from which some of 
the coarser parts.of the flour have not been sepa- 
rated.” 


I have ‘just ‘been ‘reading an‘account of a crop of 
mangold wurzel raised by William' Birnie, of Spring- 
field, Mass. ‘The cost of ‘manures, cultivation, har- 
vesting: &c., was $205.45 on two arid’a half acres of 
land. The erop:wasi8,166 bushels: of 60 | pounds ‘to 
the; bushel]. .Most of: us.would think .g82 per acrea 
large sum to expend in manuring, cultivating and 
harvesting a crop, but‘in this case it‘was certainly a 
profitable :investment. The: mangolds cost only 6} 
cents a bushel when safely stored in the cellar; and 
the land is left in admirable condition for future 


crops. “Such “thigh farming’is profitable. 
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g CROW AND A CACKLE FROM THE POULTRY. YARD, 


WRITTEN FOR THE GENRSEE FARMER BY © N,. BEMENT. 





THE noble and ancient chanticleer, whose clarion 
notes have been the world’s time-piece ever since 
Peter denied his Master, and have never failed to 
sound the approach of every rising sun; the bird 
that saved old Rome fenm, oo conflagration by his warn- 
ing voice in the dead of night; shall these lose their 
established tank and give place in man’s affections 
to herds of swine and the sturdy bulls of Bashan? 
What are all their uncouth grunts, frightful bellow- 
ings about the farmer’s cottage, compared with all 
the chirping, chattering, cackling and crowing with 
which the pouitry-yard resounds from day to day? 
If there is not music there is life in it. 

The cock to the farmer is a living clock, where 
exactnese, to be sure, is not quite as correct as some 
of the Connecticut-made wooden ones; but is suffi- 
cient nevertheless to-point out the divisions of the 


, day and night, of labor or rest. 


If one wishes to be acquainted with the.nature 
and inclinations of fowls, one is obliged to have re- 
course to the poultry-yard ; for. we know nothing of 
the habits of wild fowls; but. a long bondage has 
operated such great alterations in the nature of gur 
fowls that it is not easy to come at their original 
character. For instance: the tame hen makes no 
nest; the wild fowl surely does. The fecundity of 
the former is in a measure unbounded—except in 
the moulting season it “lays almost incessantly. 
Analogy will not allow us to doubt but that in the 
wild tribe the laying must be considerably confined, 
and that it takes place only at regular periods. 

The attitudes of the cock are those of haughti- 
ness. He carries his head high ; his look is bold and 
quick; his galt grave; all his motions bespeak a 
noble assurance; he seems to reign over the other 
inhabitants of the poultry-yard. His activity is in- 
defatigable, and he is never deficient in vigilence. 
Incessantly taken up with his mates ; he warnsthem 
out of danger, gets before them, and, if obliged to 
yield to greater force which robs him of one, he for 
a long time expresses by loud out-cries his anger and 
his regrets; feeling for their suffering, he again 
utters long and sonorous exclamations, when by 
their cries they announce the pains or fatigues of 
laying. A softer chuckling is the signal by which 
he calls them ; his usual shrill crow is, at the same 
time, the expression of his continued vigilence, the 
cry of victory after an engagement, and the accent 
of satisfied love. It was formerly thought that the 
cock and the nightingale were the only day birds 
that sang or crowed -in the night. ‘Other species 
also warble after sun-set; but all, as well as the 
nightingale, are quiet when the season of love is 
over; whereas the tame eock crows everyday and 
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every night throughout its whole existence. How- 
ever, there is some ground to presume that jit is 
otherwise in the state of nature, and that.the crow- 
ing of the wild cock is no more, as with other birds, 
than the momentary accent of his loves. 

If the life of the domestic cock be an uninterrupt- 
ed series of enjoyments, it is also commonly a con-, 
tinual scene of war. Peace does not last long be- 
tween cocks among which the empire of the poultry-» 
yard has been divided, as they are actuated by a 
restless, jealous, hasty, firey disposition ; their quar- 
rels are frequent and generally bloody. A fight 
soon follows the provocation. The two adversaries 
face each other ; their feathers are bristled up; the 
head low; the bill ready; they set off together; 
they stand stiff, rush forward and dash against each 
other, and repeat the same maneuver till the\one 
that is most.adroit and is strongest has torn the 
comb of his enemy, has thrown him down by slap- 
ping him with his wings, or has stabbed him with 
his spurs, and only ends by ‘the retreat of one of the 
champions. Sometimes both the champions die in 
the battle. If one of them be conqueror, he imme- 
diately celebrates his triumph by repeated crowings. 
and by flapping his wings. The other disappear, 
abashed at being defeated. 

The disposition of cocks for fighting so despe- 
rately, especially when they are not used to live to- 
gether, and meet for the first time, the courage and 
obstinacy which they evince in this often dreadful 
contest, have given: the idea of exhibiting cock fights 
in public. It is that sort ef tragedy that many 
seem to prefer. The annals of these fights mention 
a very singular sympathy between two cocks. They 
had successfully beaten all the others; but they 
could never be made to fight together, notwithstand- 
ing the stimulus of the most hateful passions. 

The cock begins to pay his addresses to the hens 
from the time he is four ménths old. His full. vigor 
only lasts three years, though he may live till ten. 
It is remarked that in cocks of the large species, the 
procreative qualities are later in. coming forward ; 
they probably enjoy it longer. As-soon’as the cock 
gets less nimbie, he is no more-worthly to figure in| 
the seraglio. His successor must be the: finest, the 
most brave, of all the supernumary young eoeks in 
the poultry-yard. 

Less spirited than the males, hens ; are.aleo milder 
and more timid, though: they fight with each other, 
and for.a moment with ten times mere fury than 
the cocks. Their. voice is Jess sonozeus ; but ite dif- 
ferent modulations show that they, as well as cocks, 
have a varied language, After hawing. laid, they 
utter loud cries ; if they call their chickens together, 
it is by.a short, grave clucking;. they warn them 








out of danger by a monotonous andlengthened, cxy, 
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which they repeat till the bird of prey is out of 
sight; in fine, they keep up a continual cackling, 
which seems to be a coherent conversation between 
There are some hens 





these very chattering females. 
which faintly imitate the crowing of ,the cock ; they 
are usually the young ones of the year, and they do 
not always keep on this mimic fancy, as we have as- 
certained by following several of these cunning hens, 
which happened to be at different times ‘in our 
poultry-yard. As tothe rest, they had none of those 
exterior characteristics which could bring them near 
the cock ;'they lay like the rest, and it is wrong that 
they should be generally proscribed as either barren 
or as ill-omed. The housewives in several parts of 
France were forward in putting to death every hen 
that imitates the crowing of the cock, which in their 
eyes is the effect of a charm; hence a very jocular 
saying, in which there may be some meaning: a hen | 
that crows, a parson that dances, a woman that talks | 
Latin, never come to any good. 





FARM WORK IN JAPAN, 





A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Tribune gives 
an interesting account of the manner in which farm 
work is done in Japan. We quote a part of the 
letter : 

“A short season before the New Year and the 
New Year holidays, are the farmers’ holidays of the 
year—the time when he is least crowded with out- 
door or in-door work. The crops of the year last to 
be gathered are the rice and turnip-radish crop, for 
the months of November and December are usuaily 
so clear and dry that this harvest is left to linger 
along at the farmer’s convenience. The farmer has 
no barns for his crops—the grains are threshed on 
the field, and lucky is he if he has even store-rooms 
for the threshed-out grains. 

“The weather favors him as to his most important 
crops of rice, turnip-radishes and sweet potatoes, and 
he harvests them as he sells them. The straw and 
refuse is stacked in the fields, waiting any chance 
purchaser ; if he comes not, fire soon reduces them 
to ashes and manure. 

“The leisure the farmer has at this season is much 
employed in traveling near home, visiting Yedo or | 
other market towns, and making pilgrimages to fa- | 
vorite temples. At this season Kanagawa is full of 
strangers from the country, who conie far to see the 
strange sight of a foreign settlement. 

“But for the farmer whom thrift or necessity 
stimulates to unceasing labor, there is plenty of 
work for the quiet months of midwinter also. It is 
the time to gather and prepare manures for the 
coming season. There is timber to be got out of 
the woods, fire-wood and charcoal to be made. So 
whenever you go on a country path in winter, in 





early morning you will meet strings of pack horses 
laden with wood, lumber, grain, charcoal, rice, fruits, 
(oranges, pears and persimmons,) nuts, (chestnuts, 
large and small black walnuts,) monstrous strings of 
radishes and other sorts of country produce, and 
with the load are two long empty buckets which are 
|to be filled with such manures as the farmer can 
find—principally night-soil, which is collected in up- 
sightly, unsavory reservoirs at some convenient 
place. Many of these farmers come fegularly to 
town, and go as regularly from house to house, each 
taking what he carries away as his perquisite. He 
would be an‘unthrifty farmer who would ride or 
lead his horse unladen back from market-town. to 
country. One learns to take the windward of these 
pack carriers in his country walks. These manures 
thus carried into the country, are placed to ferment 
in large vats, under cover, by the house or wayside, 
giving forth the most villainous odors, as a matter of 
course. Where this process of fermentation is to pro 
ceed long enough, other matter is added, such as half 
decayed vegetable tops, to increase the mass, to which 
water is added and a stirring given so often as may 
be necessary. I have seen many a clayey hill-side 
which has been scooped out into cave-like receptacles 
for‘these manures. ’ 
“There is work also for the women and children 
in the latter winter and early spring months, when 
every fine day—and nearly every day is fine—parties 
of them are to be met*anywhere, in the woods 
among the brush or along the hill-slopes and water 
courses gathering fuel of dead wood, decaying 
branches, fallen twigs, bamboo grass, reeds and 
leaves, which are stored in large wicker baskets, or 
disposed in bundles to be carried home. This fuel 
is the general fire-wood of the farmerg and country- 
men, with the exception of a little charcoal for the 


| hebachi or brazier around which the family gather 


in-doors as we do around our fire-places and grates. 
Fuel is mainly needed for cooking. The winters in 
this part of Japan are not severe, and the farmers’ 
cottages are always built with a careful regard fora 
sunny exposure and a situation sheltered from the 
northerly winds. .Hence their hamlets are found 
along the sheltered valleys or under the lee of pro- 
tecting hills. The natural defenses of the position 
are further improved by screens of close hedges, so 
that many of these hamlets, with their well-kept 
hedges, inclosing the thatched cottages, have, at a 
little distance, a charming air of comfort which the 
nearer approach is wont to belie. 

“The woods, which are all planted timber, are 
frequently cut over to Yurnish fuel for the towns, 
timber for building, and material for charcoal. 
None of the native wood, self-grown, is to be seen 
hereabout ; all is planted. We must go back to the 
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hill ranges, forty to seventy miles distant, for any 
primeval woods, and even there the planting hand 
has been for centuries busy. The favorite trees for 
the planted groves are the Japan cedar (Cryptomeria 
japonica), the pine (P. densiflora), and the retino- 
goora (R. obtusa). Under their cover spring up a 
treat variety of indigenous trees. These planted 
groves are supposed to attain no great age, except 
where they are left to adorn the surroundings of a 
favorite temple. 

“The New Year holidays well over, the spring 
work fairly begins. 
among the full-grown crops, which is done with a 


This is, first, stirring the earth 


mattock of long narrow blade, and which tool is to 
the Japanese, hoe, spade and rake combined. Fre- 
quently in early spring it is necessary to tend the 
wheat to set its roots; which have been disturbed 
either by the upheaving frosts or the winds blowing 
away the light soil in the dyy winter. The crops 
are ail sown in drills; there is no exception—a 
broadcast sowing I have never seen. The hoeing 
and weeding is therefore easily performed, and in the 
first. hoeing the earth is always drawn up freshly 
about the roots, no matter what the crop may be, 
Simultaneously with this cultivation is the applica 
tion of manures, which, with very slight exceptions, 
are applied in a liquid state to the geowing crops. 
The wet rice fields are treated differently, as I shall 
mention hereafter. 

“The farmer is very busy with his work in the 
months of February, March, and the early part of 
April, going between his drills with bucket insone 
Ashes, which 
are largely employed, are mixed with other manures, 


hand and wooden dipper in the other. 


such as night-soil, the drainage of cess-pools,and ap- 
plied in the same manner. Where other manures 
are difficult to be obtained, sea-weed is employed, 


Having been thrown up in large heaps to decay till 


form. 

“The warm suns and frequent rains of spring 
bring on’ the crops apace, and the first cultivation 
and manuring is not over before weeding follows. 
In this light work the whole household assists, wife 
and children, and most thoroughly is it done. 

“Owing to the general use of night-soil and the 
comparatively small use of animal manures, the 
weeding is not laborious, and it is a pleasure to see 
how clean of weeds or strange grasses every culti- 
vated field is kept. The whole cultivated surface 
is laid off into patches of irregular size and shape, 
according to the conformation of the ground, and 
between these patches and dividing them are nar- 
tow é@dges of turf, while threading ‘and interlacing 
the fields in every direction are turf-bordered paths 
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turf in all these borders and edgings is kept closely 
pared to check the growth and spread of noxious 
weeds. Were our own farmers as persistent in this 
work, we should soon have done with Canada this- 
tles; perhaps they will be when America becomes 
as thickly populated as Japan, labor becomes as 
cheap, and our agriculture becomes, as it is here, a 
general system of horticulture! 

“The manner in which these fields are laid out 
give to the landscape one of its chief charms. Here 
laid out in small and regular squares, there in a 
semi-circular sweep along the bend of a hill or 
stream, again in ovals, triangles, or gourd-shaped 
patches, ‘as the natural inequalities of the surface 
indicate, rising one above the other or inclining with 
easy slope toward each other, and everywhere a 
uniform level surface is offered, the drills are pre- 
sented to the eye at varyin# angles to each other so 
as to break up the uniformity, and thus, with the 
farmer's plodding work a love of order and a pres- 
ence of tastet is ever manifest, and the ordinary 
laborer becomes an ornamental landscape gardener.” 


- _ — e 





JouN JOHNSTON says that he has noticed “that 
those farmers who have most difficulty to make 
both ends meet, always plow most and keep most 
stock. Now these men take the true plan to keep 


themselves always poor, because their stock and 
crops are always poor and bring little. It is a good 


profit to raise three hundred bushels of wheat from 
ten acres; but when it,takes thirty acres to raise 
that amount, it is raised at a loss. So it is with cat- 
tle and sheep. You will see the thinking farmer 
making four-year-old steers worth from $60 to $80 
each, and his neighbor’s, at the same age, not worth 
over $25 to, $40. If his land is exhausted—and a 
great many farms are—then he should plow no more 
than he can thoroughly manure. Seed with clover 
and grass, and let it rest for even two years, and 
that field will not only pay well for tillage, but it 
will furnish manure (if rightly managed) to make 
another field of the same size rich also. It is bad 
policy, when a field is once highly manured, to con- 
tinue cropping it with grain until the manure is used 
up. The latter end of that land will be worse than 
the first. But let that land lay in clover, even one 
year, but two is better, after it is manured, and then 
it will stand perhaps six good crops before it requires 
manuring; if clay subsoil it certainly will. 








VALUE oF PUMPKINS FoR MitcH Cows.—Two 
cows that were fed on grass were each fed, in addi- 
tion, four medium-sized pumpkins daily. The in- 


crease in the quantity of milk from the addition of 
the pumpkins to their feed was about one-third. At 
the same time, the nutritious quality of the grass 
was deterioating by the severe frosts of autumn. 
The seeds were not removed from the pumpkins. 
L. L. F. 





wide enough for men and horses to freely pass. The 
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“THE CATTLE MELON,” “The whole of the marrows, however, are very 


Tue English agricultural papers have much to valuable for feeding purposes, and come quicker to 
; maturity, and are fit for use a month earlier than 


say in regard to the “Cattle Melon,” introduced a 
year or two since. In the last Gardeners’ Chronicle, | the melons. I particularly noticed a variety of the 


Mr. Blundell, who resides in the south of England, | ™®""” producing good sized fruits, say eight to ten 
z | ach ring no sic see fi ; 

ceaieron tadhaten > pounds each, and having no sign of see@l forming, ag ! 

z r p oa |solid as a Swede or mangel, : é AVY " 

“ Another year’s experience in the cultivation of |*°" 1 as a Swede or mangel, and as heavy, bulk i 


this valuable green crop has given me more confi | bulk, being also very ae to the taste. I have 
: cabal : , |seen no new feature in the growth of 2 

dence in recommending it to the notice of the agri-| ~ ' y -” was " the Na lons 
cultural community, not only as a crop capable of |‘ ifferent from my last year’s description of them, 





yielding a large amount of food for cattle, but as| As, however, they take a good deal of room, I this 
year planted three rows of mangel between each 


coming into use at the time of year when the old} ‘ ; 
|row of melons, and this plan, without injuring the 


store of mangel is usually exhausted, and before the 
new crop is fit for feeding, and also previous to the 
period of the different sorts of Swedes and turnips 
being ripe for use, at the same time being available 
at the usual period of the greatest scarcity of grass, 
viz., August, September and October. The present 
season is an instance in which the Cattle Melon has 
proved invaluable. In my own case, having a good 
number of fatting and store cattle of different ages 
under cover, had it not been for the supply vf this 
fruit, I must have sold the animals at a great sacri- 
fice, or entered into enormous expenses to have kept 
them in condition entirely upon artificial and dry 
food ; my store of old mangel was finished on the 
1st of September, since which time I have cut daily 
such of the melons and marrows ‘as were not likely 
to ripen their seed, and cut them with Gardner's 
cutter, mixing with cake ip the same manner as for 
feeding with mangel, and I certainly never saw cat- 
tle do better with so limited a supply of succulent 
food. 

“The stage at. which the fruit are best for feeding 
I think is about the time the seed begins to form— 
say about two-thirds of the size attained when ripe. 
In order to ascertain the best varieties for cattle 
feeding, and for yielding the largest acreable pro- 
Auetion, I have been induced during the past season 
to get all the sorts I possibly could of melons and 
marrows, and the result of the growth of so many 
kinds has been not only very interesting, but has 
gone far to satisfy me that the melons and marrows 
have each a separate value for agricultural purposes ; 
some sorts of marrows have grown like a shrub, and 
produced from eight to ten fruit, weighing two 
pounds each and upwards, and this within a space 
of two feet each way, certainly not more space than 
is required for a forward turnip plant. Some others 
of the same habit of growth give fruit of an elong- 
ated shape, and grow to considerable size, producing 
from three to five fruits each, weighing on an average 
about six pounds, within the space of the before- 
named space of two feet; other kinds of marrows 
require much room for the vine, similar to the 
melons. 





growth of the mangel, gives room for the bine to 
spread, so necessary to their successful growth; in 
another field I planted two rows of potatoes between 
the melons and marrows. In both fields the seed 
came up unevenly owing to the dry weather, some 
making their appearance eight weeks after planting. 
I am therefore of opinion that they should be plant 
ed at the end of the mcnth of April, in order to ge. 
cure moisture sufficient to insure the vegetation of 
the seed. It is worthy of'notice that the plants 
which did «ome passed through the ordeal of the 
dry summer admirably. While the mangel and po. 
tatoes between the rows of melons and marrows 
were almostglestroyed by the grub, this insect how- 
ever never attucked the melon plants at all; but 
when the plants had nearly attained their full foli- 
age, the leaves were attacked by the black aphis, 
which seemed to check thera considerably, but after 
the rains of the 23d of August they recovered 
greatly, threw out more foliage and produced fruit 
abundantly, although too late for seeding, yet well 
adapted for present feeding. On cleariag some of 
my marrows to-day I weighed a portion, forty fruits 
weighing five hundred and sixty pounds to the-pole, 
being forty tums to the acre, and being exactly the 
same weight per rod as thirty-seven fruits of the 
melons of last year’s growth.” 

Mr. Blundell adds, that although the drouth during 
the past season has diminished the crop, and also 
made the produce available at a later period, yet it 
has not suffered at all in proportion to the other root 
crops. It has, however, delayed the ripening of the 
fruit, and he will in consequence have much less 
seed to spare, and is much disappointed in this mat, 
ter,as he had hoped to supply a large demand, 90 
many last year having been unable to obtain seed, 
and having expressed a wish to be supplied by his 
growth of the following season. 

We suppose this so-called “Cattle Melon,” if not 
a pumpkin or squash, belongs to the pumpkiz 
family. It has been dignified with the name of 
“Cattle Melon,” and the seeds have sold at a very 





high price.” 
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' BREEDING SHORT-HORNS. 


How is it, a correspondent asks in substance, that 
the best Short-horn families run the ggeatest risk of 
being spoiled by bad crossing ; and that many fami- 
lies, once famous, have been’ spoiled irretrievably ? 
It is too plain to need proving that good buyers are 
pot necessarily good judges, and that plenty of mon- 
ey is an indifferent guarantee for plenty of wisdom 
in the use of it. _Short-horn breeding is a fashiona- 
ble pursuit as well as an important branch of na- 
tional trade; and not unfrequently men of wealth 
who can bring no requisite but cash rush into it 
with infatuated ardor. The sorts most in vogue are 
secured. Dealt with in ignorance, they speedily de- 
generate. Their owners, unacquainted with the 
great principles implied in the cultivation of im- 
proved stock; knowing nothing of typical resem- 
blances and differences; and concluding that all 
sires, if well to look at, are equally well worth em- 
ploying, soon disturb, by ill-considered alliances, the 
peculiar characteristics of their purchases, and at 
length have little left beyond the name of what was 
once excellent. The reverse of what Sir John Cutler 
did, as related in the memoirs of Martinus Scrible- 
rus, they do. Sir John had a pair of black worsted 
stockings, which his maid darned so often with silk 
that they became at last a pair of silk stockings. It 
is with them, silk stockings that are darned with 
worsted ; crossed and re-crossed with inferior bulls 
until the power of the blood they started with is but 
the shadow of a shade. The truth is, and it is noto- 
rious, that many persons (breeders, perhaps we ought 
to call them) use bulls witl» as little knowledge of 
what they are doing as a man takes one of two 
roads where there is no finger-post to guide him.— 
Bell’s Messenger. 





— \ 





TuRNIP CULTURE IN CANADA.—Sanford Howard, 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, was in Canada 
West sthe past autumn, and writes as follows to the 
Country Gentleman: 

“The extent to which root-culture is carried on in 
Canada would surprise some of our*farmers. The 
Swedish turnip (ruta baga) is the principal root, and 
of this I found from ten to twenty acres or more on 
farms in general. Mr. Stone, as I was informed, had 
fifty acres. I saw a portion of the erop, which, like 
that of this section generally, is fine, although the 
season, until quite late, was very unfavorable. Many 
farmers say their crop will reach from 800 to 1,000 
bushels to the acre.” 

As the climate of Canada West is quite similar to 
that of Western New York, we would be giad if 

some of our Canadian subscribers would give us 
their method of culture, and especially as to the best 


THE STEAM PLOW ON A RUN-DOWN FARM, 


THE London Agricultural Gazette for Nov. 10 
gives an account of the performances of Fowler's 
steam plow (the kind which has been imported to 
this country) on a farm which had lain idle till the 
16th of June. 

The farm belongs to Mr. Dunn, of London, who 
in an unfortunate hour had granted a lease to an in- 
competent tenant. After this farm had been occu- 
pied for eight or nine years, unable to exact more 
from the land and landlord than he had alréady 
done, the tenant abandoned the farm and the coun- 
try, and it was not until after suffering “the law’s 
delay” for several months that the landlord could 
legally take possession, so that the farm lay for 
nearly six months without man or beast upon it. 

In this neglected state the proprietor about the 
middle of June obtained possession. How was he to 
begin at this season of the year, without a laborer or 
a working animal? Mr. Read’s steam plow had 
done all its summer work and was lying idle. 
The agent secured the services of this implement. 
On the 16th of June it was therefore set to work on 
this farm of 800 acres, about one-half of which is in 
tillage. ; 

The first field it did was one on which Swedes had 
been roughly planted the year previously, but it had 
not been touched since the crop was eaten off, and 
was then a perfect wilderness of couch, dock, this- 
tle: and dandelions, The steam plow plowed this 
three times, and dragged it six oPeight times over, 
and very soon the field was made perfectly clean and 
planted with turnips. The next field received simi- 
lar treatment. The, third is of especial interest as 
illustrating the power of the steam plow under the 
greatest disadvantages. It had been uncultivated 
for four or five years, having had only.one crop 
planted upon it during that period. Its soil was 
matted together by a network of couch, and to break 
up in the middle of the last dry summer this couch- 
bound sun-hardened soil, seemed like attempting to 
break up a turnpike road. This field is 35 acres in 
extent, and the engine was set to work in it July 7, 
and left it on the 22d, having plowed, cultivated and 
dragged the most part of it six or eight times to a 
place. 

Under the active and judicious management of 
Mr. John ‘Attwater, who had singularly propitious 
weather to help him, after the steam plow with drag 
attached had begun work, there followed drags, 
rolls and harrows, with laborers to collect and burn 
the filth, And no sooner had the steam plow done 
it once than the same thing was repeated ; and by 
this means, in little over a fortnight, this land, 
which was in a most wretched state, became per- 





way of keeping the turnips during the winter. 


fectly clean, and now there is a good plant of turnips 
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WINTERING STOCK, 





growing upon it. The exact quantity of work done 
and paid for on Coomb End from the 16th of June 
until the 9th of August wab— 





Tue English agricultural papers are’ still discusg- 
. mn p.| ing the best npans of wintering cattle and sheep in 
Plowing Lee Eee elie. Babee deck--a seeseseressenen sens 179 : - seasons like the past, when, owing to the great 
ag il aac legal nel ACL he Mind a RAL 858 0 23/drouth, there is a scarcity of fodder, turnips, &. In 

586 8 30| the November number of the Genesee Farmer we 








The farm is now restored to a comparatively clean | gave some extracts from ‘the remarks made on the 
state, and a greater triumph of steam cultivation we | subject by eminent farmers in different parts of Eng. 





have never known. land. The question how to winter horses, cattle and 
¥ sheep most economically is one of great interest to 
HOW TO KILL CANADA THISTLES. American farmers at this time, and though we may 





Heavy seeding and early mowing are the only | not be able to adopt the recommendation of English 
remedies for this pest. To cultivate the ground ex-| farmers, we may get some hints that may prove 
cept by thorough fallowing, is a sure means of en.- | useful. 
couraging their growth gnd spreading. And even| The London Agricultural Gatette of October 29 
the most perfect and expensive fallowing is liable to | 58Y8: 
fail of its object if by chance asingle stalk is allowed | “The voluminous reports from many counties 
to seed in the neighborhood ; becauSe the seeds are which we have published during the past few weeks, 
scattered by the wind with great facility, and the| while they indicate how general the loss of the tur. 
better the tilth the more readily the seed germin- | ™/P crop and the failure of the young clover plant 
ates. By ordinary cultivation the roots are broken has been throughout the southern and midland 
and distributed, and the seed is matured usually be- counties of England, are yet not generally definite 
Under such | 22d precise enough in the specifications which they 
n | offer of the treatment which, in the absence of their 
| al food, the live stock of the farm is, during the 


fore the crop is ripe enough to harvest. 
circumstances the spread is very rapid. And eve 
in pastures they multiply rapidly, especially in loose | usu 
soils. To rid land of thistles, seed it thickly with | Coming winter, to receive. Probably Mr. Stratton’s 
grass. A good strong growth of grass, hie re- | statement that he has found his cattle on straw and 
creases its | four or five pounds of oats apiece a day to do as well 
|as they used to do on hay and turnips, is the most 
practical contribution that has been made to the dis- 
cussion, and to this agrees Mr. Curtler’s recommend- 


ducing the amount of thistles at once, de 
vitality, and thus retards the maturity until a later 
period than that gt which the grass is ripe enough 





for haying. If, then, the crop is cut in season, the 
slender stumps of the thistles are exposed to the | tion made at the recent meeting of the Woreester 
damaging effects of the weather, and no fears need | Agricultural Society. -Mr. Curtler has no turnips, 
be entertained of spreading by either root or seed-| Very few mangels, and very little hay, but he has 
good crops of straw ; so that he may be considered 
from seeding, as it is rare to find seeds having vital-| this season, as he no doubt is at all times, a good 
Time and patient | model farmer. What, then, is his remedy for the 


ing. If the cutting is delayed, there is little danger 


ity when grown among grass. 
determination are necessary to final success. How | difficulties in which hé is placed? He finds that he 
long a time will be required in every case to com- | C@n buy good Irish oats, weighing 39 pounds a 
plete their destruction, I will not undertake to say ;| bushel, for 20s. per quarter [60 cents per Qushel], 
but I have never known an instdhce when enough | and of these he has been giving his lambs a quart a 
thistles were found at the second cutting to injure |day; and, though they have but little to eat from 
the market value of the hay, or to materially lessen the bare pastures, he finds that they are looking re 
its amount. As a rule, I think the third mowing |™arkably well. He can keep them for 1d. per day 
will prove effectual, except against what may yet |n these oats, and if he chose he could do the same 
spring from seed remaining in the soil. with maize [Indian corn]. 


° “ The following is the substance of what he is re- 
Ir is said that a company has been organized in ported to have said on this subject : 


New York, with a capital of $200,000, to establish a 
beet-root sugar factory in the West. There can be 
no doubt that, at the present price of sugar, it can 
be made from the beet with considerable profit. 





“*He could afford to give his cows a peck of 
maize per day, and by this means he could keep 
them at the rate of 4s. 6d. per head per week ; but 
if they liked to keep their stock a bit better and get 








AT the agricultural compétition of Vaucluse, in 
France, held at Thor, last summer, the prize for 
plowing was.carried off by a young woman twenty 





years of age. 





them fatter, they had nothing to do but to cut their 
bean straw into chaff, put it in a large vessel by the 
side of the engine and wet it, adding to it so much 
corn per cow, and then they had a mucilage that 
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<< 
would feed them and get them fat. In this he did 
not think there was more expense incurred than 
that which attended the growth of turnips. The 
game system might be adopted with regard to their 
cart horses.’ 

“Mr. Curtler then alluded to the. difference of 
price between oil-cake and maize, and wanted to 
know whether one pound of oil-cake was worth two 
pounds of maize or of oats? He thought there was 
no pretence for keeping up the former at the price 
for which it was sometimes sold, and farmers ought 
to determine, having found a substitute, not to buy 
it, so that in time the price would be brought down 
to what it ought to be. Oats and maize for sheep 
and cattle, and for horses, and mixed with barley 
and wheat if they chose, would be proper food for 
stock during the winter, and it would be found that 
this could be supplied at a less price than turnips 


could be grown.” 
BRE Po AE. Seah 


FIRE-PROOF WASH FOR SHINGLES, 





‘Mr. Joun MEARS communicates the following to 
the Boston Cultivator. He states that after an expe- 
rience of eleven years, and using seven forges in his 
blacksmith shop, he has never seen a shingle on fire 
nor has a nail started. The following is his method 
of preparing thenr: ' 

“Having a large trough, I put into it a bushel of 
quick-lime, half a bushel of refuse-salt, and five or 
six pounds of potash, adding Water to slack the lime 
and dissolve the vegetable alkali and the salt—well 
knowing that pieces of an old lime-pit, a-soap barrel 
or a pork tub were not the best kindling stuff, and 
having long since Jearned, while at the Vineyard 
Sound, that hot salt water whitewash would endure 
far longer than that made with fresh water, absorb- 
ing moisture, striking into the wood and not peeling 
the washing Off. I set the bundle of shingles nearly 
to the bands in the wash for two hours, then turned 
them end for end. When laid on thé roof and walls 
they were brushed over at intervals of two or three 


years after.” a 





Usz or Horst FLEesu.—We learn from the foreign 
journals that the attempts to popularize the use of 
horse flesh have been very successful in Vienna. 
Several butchers’ shops have been opened in that 
city for the sale of this meat, under the authority 
of Government, and with a regulated superintend- 
ence. The permission was first obtained a few years 
since, but of late the business has considerably in- 
creased.— North British Agriculturist. 





CALIFORNIA beats the world in agricultural pro- 
ducts. A bundle of oat straw, six feet high, grown 
in the Washoe Valley, has been sent to the editor 


of the Carson City Post. 














MANAGEMENT OF RESTIVE HORSES. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “I have a valuable 
mare, of very high spirits. Last fall she began to 
be restive about starting, s0 much so that it was 
dangerous to drive her single. She was impatient 
to start, and if held in would rear and pitch about, 
sometimes throwing herself down. Finding the 
matter becoming serious, I undertook to cure her, 
and succeeded perfectly. The modus operandi is 
this: Let the driver have the entire charge of her, 
and take pains, by gentle usage and kindness, to be 
on god terms with her. Wheh she is to be driven, 
let him harness her himself, talking to and patting 
her during the process. When all is ready, go to 
her head and stand, without holding her, if possible, 
till everything is in the buggy but yourself. Now, 
holding the lines, step back a pace or two. She will 
probably start; if she does, pull her up without a 
jerk, speaking kindly to her as soon as she is still. 
If she backs up or rears, hold her by the head, but 
don’t strike her. Repeat the process till she is mad 
enough to stand still, and take that time to get in. 
Now if you order her to start, she will probably 
make more trouble ; wait, therefore, till she is ready 
—you can tell by watching her ears—then give her 
the word and let her go. By pursuing this plan a 
few weeks a radical cure may be effected ; this, at 
least, is my experience. One very important point 
is, never on any account use any severity with a 
horse of that disposition ; it can never do any good, 
and is almost sure to do hurt. It should be remem- 
bered that while it is never necessary to give up to 
a horse, it is very often advisabie to humor them.”— 


Exchange. 





How To MAKE A BARNYARD.—The best way, in 
my opinion, to form a barnyard for the preservation 
of manure, without its becoming muddy, where the 
ground is higher than some of its surrounding parts, 
is to plow and scrape from the center to the outside, 
making a gradual descent from the outside to the 


center. Let the fall be one-half foot in ten, and 
falling a little more as you near the center. Dig a 
drain from the center to some suitable place without 
the yard, where you can construct a vat to put in 
leaves, sods, muck, &c., that will absorb and retain 
the liquor from the yard. The bottom and sides 
may be formed of plank, or may be more substan- 
tially built of stone and mortar. The top of the vat 
should be made so as to guard against rains and sur- 
face water as much as possible. The drain sheuld 
fall considerably, and should be made of plank eight 
inches high and one foot wide inside. The head of 
the drain should be covered over with a good strong 
iron grate. The yard ought to be well paved with 
cobble stone, and with a little pains you can always 
have a dry yard. The water from the barn and 
sheds should never be allowed to run into the yard, 
but should be carried by good eave-troughs to a 
large cistern for the purpose of watering stock.— 
Working Farmer. 
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REPORT OF THE saemeeenaneemens OF AGRICULTU RE. | below an average, wibidbty « one-third ; this is mainly 


WE have received, in ‘pamaphict form, the Report | ny, 


of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 1864. 


We glean a few facts from it that may be of interest 


to our readers : 


The Wheat crop of 1864 is less than that of 1863 | 


by over 18,000,000 bushels. 
generally superior. 
Rye is nearly a million bushels less than in 1863. 


Barley is nearly three-quarters of a million bush- 


els less than in 1863. 


The crop of Oats is nearly three million bushels 


greater than in 1863. 

The Corn crop is 55,000,000 bushels less than that 
of 1862, but 78,500,000 bushels greater than that of | 
1863. 

The crop of Buckwheat is equal to that of 1862, | 
and nearly 3,000,000 bushels greater than that of | 
1863. 

The crop of Potatoes is nearly 4,000,000 bushels 
less than that of 1863. : 

Hay is over one and a half million tons less than 
in 1863. 

More attention has been paid to the cultivation of 
Flax. The crop of Cotton in Illinois is 40 per cent. 
larger than in 1862. 
little. Root crops have decreased—a fact which the 
Commissioner regrets, as a good crop of turnips, 
mangels, &c., would take the place of corn in the 
winter feeding of stock. 

Apples, Peaches and Grapes have been very good 
in the Eastern and Middle States, but “in the West- 
ern States the destruction of the trees by the intense 


Sorghum has increased but 


cold has caused a diminution cf fruit that will be 
felt for years.” 

“ Horses—The great demand for horses and mules 
to supply the army has enhanced their price, and 
drawn away a great number from the farming oper- 
ations. 


THE _GENESEE _FAR MER. 


Its quality, however, is | 


' 





ein 


——__—— 


| due to the short crop of corn last fall and winter: 
hog cholera, though: still prevailing in some 
ae has not been so destructive as usual in the 
We 

T = is one sentence in the Report which we fail 
| to understand. The subject to'which it alludes ig 
of great interest, and'we quote the paragraph entire, 
Perhaps our readers will be able to extract an idea 
| out of it: 

“The prices for Novetnber, 1864, have not yet 
been ascertained, and hence tlie table for that year 
|is incomplete. But it may be taken for granted 

| that when ascertained they will not give as great a 
proportional value as the prices of November, 
| 1863, adding to them the increased rate in prices oe, 





casioned by the advance in gold, and the increased 
| amount of the crops of 1864; for the reason that the 
prices in Great Britain, which give value so largely 
to our agricultural products, were much less in 1864 
than in 1863, and to the extent of their reduction 
will be the proportional value of the crop of .1864, 
The value of the crops named for 1864 will range be- 
tween’ $1,500,000,000 and $1,750,000,000. But it is 
evident that the value will be very favorable to the 
farmer, who, by availing himself of his ability to 
live on his own resources, can avoid,to a great ex- 
tent, the increased living expenses that others are 
subject to, from the greatly increased prices of cloth- 
ing, rents, fuel and food.” 

The meaning of the paragraph may be this: The 
crops of 1864 are larger than in 1863. Prices, how- 
ever, owing to lower rates in Great Britain, are not 
now as high in real money or go as in 1863. But 
owing to the depreciation of our legal money, prices 
are nominally higher; and as farmers can live prin- 
cipally on thé products of their own farms, the in- 
creased cost of living caused by this depreciation of 
paper money affects them far less than other classes, 





“ Cattle—The large amount of beef consumed by | 
the army, the seareity of corn and fodder the last | 
winter, and the drouth of the past summer, will re- 
dice to a considerable extent the number of cattle 
to be fattened this year. 
dently becoming inadequate to meet the wants of 
the army and the people of the country. 


The supply of cattle is evi- 


“ Sheep—The increased demand for wool has in- 





of the most important and profitable branches of 
farming, and it is to be hoped that before many | 
years have passed we shall not only cease 
porters of wool, but exporters to a large extent.* 

“ Swine-—The number of fattening hogs is much 


oe 


* To a wool-grower this § is not a a ple asing sugge stiorf. @ Before | | 
we can export wool the price here must fall to about 30 cents per | 
pound.—Eb. G, F. 








| cents. 
| prices as follows: 


and the result, therefore, on the whole, is favorable 
to farmers. While prices are really lower than in 
1863, they are higher in legal money, and though 
the money received for a given amount of farm pro- 
duce will not buy as much as the money obtained 
for the same amount of produce last year, yet as 
farmers have more ‘® sell, and need buy but little, 
they are better off than in 1863. 

Thig may be the meaning of the paragraph, but it 
is somewhat doubtful. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain: the statement that prices are lower now in 


to be im-| Great Britain than they were in 1863 is a mistake. 


In November, 1863, the London Mark Lane Express 


| quoted American white wheat in London at $1.20@ 


| $1.24 per bushel ; Indian corn, 79@82 cents ; Rye, 79 
The same paper for Nov. 14, 1864, quotes 
American white wheat, $1.29@ 
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a 
$1.35 per bushel; Indian corn; 81@93. cents; Rye, 
99c.@$1.02 per bushel. Instead of being “much 
Jess in 1864 than in 1863,” wheat was from 9 to 11 
cents per bushel higher, Indian corn from 2 to 11 
cents higher, and Rye from 20 to 23 cents per bushel 
higher in 1864 than in 1868. And these are gold 
prices. There is, therefore, no reason why wheat 
and Indian corn in this country should not be higher, 
in gold, than they were in 1863. 











FILLING ICE-HOUSES WITH SNOW. 





As the time is now approaching when. the, supply 
of ice for the ensuing year is to be secured, I beg 
leave to give you the experience of one of our “ Clif- 
ton Farmer's. Club,” of Clifton,.O.. His ice-house is 
situated on. the side of a gravel hill, covering a pit 
10 feet deep and 12 feet square, and is a simple 
frame structure over the pit about 4 or 5 feet in 
hight; the sides of the pit are boarded up,.and the 
drainage is through, the gravel. 

Finding it expensive to haul ice from the neigh- 
boring ponds and rivers, he last winter filled his 
house with suzow, after the custom prevailing in 
Switzerland and California (for my friend is a trav- 
eler), simply rolling it up, in masses, and with a 
wheelbarrow conveying it to the house—first lining 
the sides of the pit with straw, and after it was filled 
covering the.snow with the same material, thus fill- 
ing his house without cost, and sqcuring an abun- 
dant supply cf good ice for his large family during 
the whole summer. The snow settled down into a 
compact mass, when the spring and summer heats 
affected it, and a portion still remains at the bottom 
of the pit as solid as a glacier of the Alps.— Verbum 
Sap, in Country Gentleman. 





Lance Cotswotp SiHrep:—A correspondent of 
the Jrish Farmers’ Gazette writes that paper as fol- 
lows : 

“Tn a report of the New York State Fair, held in 
Rochester, N. Y¥., last September,.it is stated that 
one, Cotswold ram, bought from F, W. Stone, of 
Canada West, weighed 414} pounds, and sheared 18 
pennds of wvol. Have you any account of a sheep 
of any breed in this country of that weight? Even 
the sheep: exhibited in Hamburgh last year by Mr. 
Marshall, of Lincoln, did not weigh that. The re- 
port of the show is taken from the Genesee Farmer 
for October.” 

The editor of the Jrish Farmers Gazette, in answer 
to the above, says: “ We have no memorandum at 
hand to refer to on this subject.” We transfer the 
inquiry to our columns in hopes of eleciting inform- 
ation on the subject. 





Wants on Horses.—In reply to an inquiry how 
& wart can be removed from a horse, the Jrish Fagm- 
ers’ Gazette says: “Keep it constantly dressed in 
Archangel tar.” 





TURNIP FEEDING, 





Ir has. been asserted. of late years. by. agricul- 
turists of standing and eminence, that the tur- 
nip, and other root crops ure so far from being 
profitable. to the farmer, that when all expenses 
of cultivation and attendance upon the cattle 
are taken into the account, the balance-sheet would 
show a heavy loss at the end of the season, without 
reckoning the loss of animals by accident or disease, 
which is frequently also very heavy ; and they argue 
from this that farming would be more profitable if 
they could dispense with root crops and cattle graz- 
ing altegether, so far as the winter is concerned, the 
bullock shed being, at best, only a manure manufac- 
tory, and the cattle the working machines in it. 

This, however, is a very narrow view to take of 
the question ; because, if it is admitted that the di- 
rect return for the expense of raising a turnip crop 
and consuming it by bullocks is usually very small, 
and probably may sometimes exhibit a balance on 
the wrong side of the page, those expenses ought in 
fairness to be spread over the whole course of crops, 
which receives a double benefit, in the better condi- 
tiom and. cleanness of the land, and in the unex- 
hausted manure in the soil. after the turnips are re- 
moved. If,we add to these the conversion of the 
straw into manure of a far superior quality to what 
was formerly made by lean cattle, it needs no calcu- 
lation whatever to prove that the turnip husbandry 
is the basis of agricultural prosperity; and:we see 
the proofs of it in the condition of the land, as well 
as of its cultivators, as compared with what it was 
before the alternate culture and the turnip husband- 
ry were introduced, 

It is not always, however, that cattle winter graz- 
ing is unprofitable, or attended with a loss; and at 
the present, which seems likely to be the permanent, 
price of beef and mutton, we might expect to find 
the reverse to be the case, and that independent of 
the collateral advantages there would be a direct 
profit upon the consumption of the turnip or mangel 
crops. If we estimate the whole expense of raising 
them, in round numbers, as averaging £9 per acre 
(whigh we believe to be not far from the truth), that 


quantity of Swedes will fatten a bullock of from’ 60 


stone to 70 stone, that may be purchased at any of 
the fairs at Michaelmas for £14. When fat, it will 
fetch 8s. per stone, or ffom £24 to £28, which cer- 
tainly will entail no loss on grazing. We have, 


however, given the extreme cost price of the lean 
animal, which may frequently be purchased for £12 
or £13; but the above estimate is sufficient to show 
that cattle grazing is not necessarily or invariably 
a losing game. If corn or cake is employed, the fat- 
tening process will be hastened, with a correspond- 
ing decrease in the consumption of the turnips, so 
that it will benefit rather than injure the account,— 





Agriculture, Ancient and Modern. 
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AT a late meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, H. T. E. Fos- 
ter, of Seneca county, Vice President of the Society, 
moved that a Trial of Implements be held the ensu- 
ing season, if suitable arrangements can be made for 
the trial. We trust that the trial will take place, 
and that plows, cultivators, harrows, and other im- 
plements for cleaning and pulverizing the soil, will 
receive special attention. Mowing, reaping and 
threshing machines are of less importance. They 
have nearly attained perfection. It is now easier to 
harvest our crops than it is to grow them. Let us 
have a trial of ditching machines, draining tools, &c. 
If possible, let us have a thorough trial of potato- 
digging machines. Those who have had many po- 
tatoes to gather the past autumn will know how to 
appreciate any machine that will facilitate the labor 
of digging. We also want a good machine for sow- 
ing turnips on ridges, with an attachment for depogs- 
iting plaster, superphosphate and other light ma- 
nures with the seed in the drills. We shall never 
raise roots to any extent till we have such a drill. 

By all means let the trial take place the coming 
season, and if possible let it be held in Western New 
York. Manufacturers will be blind to their own in- 
terests if they fail to respond to the call of the Soci- 
ety. The high price of labor enables all farmers to 
appreciate more than ever the advantage of good 
There never was a bet- 
Do not let it fall 


implements and machines. 
ter time for holding such a trial. 
through. 





HARD TIMES FOR FARMERS IN ENGLAND, 





In an address before the Tring Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, after prizes had been awarded for farms, one 
of the judges said: “ They had been told not to ex- 
pect prices for wheat to be much higher; and if so, 
they had but a poor prospect before them. He 
agreed that they should strain every nerve to in- 
crease their flocks; but still they could not do with- 
out wheat ; and what were they to do if these prices 
lasted? There was a time when 70s. [$2.11 per 
bushel] was considered only about a paying price; 
now, the price is 36s. [$1.08 per bushel] and 38s. 
{$1.14 per bushel]; and he would tell the landed 


AN APOLOGY FOR ASSES, 





Srnce the time of Balaam, no ass, we believe, hag 
been known to complain of hard treatment, or to 
utter a word of remonstrance, either when a com. 
pany of mischievous lads have sought their amusge- 
ment in tormenting it, or when its unfeeling master 
has belabored its hide with a heavy stick, while it 
was exerting its utmost strength in dragging a 
heavy load up a steep hill on a hot summer day, 
Could “the dumb ass” now “speak,” it would tel] 
many a tale of woe. But as silence is imposed upon 
it, may I be permitted to say a few words in its be. 
half? I would then suggest that when a parcel of 
boys are found tormenting an ass in sport, they 
should be subjected to a good whipping ; and that 
when a poor ass finds it difficult to draw the cart up 
a steep hill, the master, instead of wearing out his 
stick by a succession of heavy blows upon the poor 
animal, should himself lend a helping hand, and not 
require his four-legged servant to perform impossi- 
bilities, by putting forth moré strength than it pos. 
sesses. . 

One reason that is usually assigned for the harsh- 
ness and contempt with which the ass is treated, is 
its alleged stupidity, so that a dull scholar is often 
compared to this unfortunate beast. It is said that 
when Mr. Charles Wesley was once giving a lesson 
to his daughter, he said, somewhat hastily, “ Sarah, 
you are as stupid 4s an ass!” She cast an imploring 
look upon him, at which his relentings kindled, 
and he finished the sentence by adding, “and as 
patient.” 

I am not, however, satisfied that the ass is really 
so stupid as many people imagine. I have seen an 
ass defend itself with an archness and effect which 
to me have been very amusing, and which I have 





seldom seen equaled by any other animal. One ex- 
ample I will mention. Some years ago I was going 
to a place of worship in the neighborhood of London 
on a fine morning in spring. There had been heavy 
rain in the night, so that the road was wet and miry. 
A youth, pretty far advanced in his teens, was riding 
upon an ass just before me. It betrayed no unwil- 
lingness to carry him, though he was well able to 
walk. He was not satisfied to enjoy his ride at the 
animal’s expense, but sought amusement by prick- 














proprietors that if that is to be the order of the day, 
the farmers must turn their attention to something | 

3 | 
else. It is all very well to say you must have more | 


ing its skin and causing it to wince. 


The ass bore 
his insolence for a time with great patience; but at 
length calmly put its chin between its knees, sud- 


stock ; but the question is, How.are we to keep what denly threw up its hindquarters, and at once laid 


we have got? Iam no alarmist, but I tell you that | 


the youth all his length in the dirt, effectually spoil- 


I dread the coming winter. We have been told that! ing his new coat and trousers. The ass cheerfully 
this isa golden year. We grow our crops, turnips, | trotted on, shaking its head, apparently feeling that 
Swedes, mangels and clover, but the fields are nearly |it had done two good things. It had got rid of its 
all a failure; and with wheat at 36s. to 38s. per| burden, and inflicted condign punishment upon an 


quarter, I say we have a gloomy prospect before us.” ! offender. 


It is very likely that the youth would 
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afterward beat the ass for what it had done; but I 
will be. bold to say that he would never treat it in 
the same manner again, especially on a Sunday 
morning, so as.to run the risk of spoiling his best 
clothes. 

Now here I cannot but think that the stupidity 
was not in the ass, but in the human biped who 
sought his amusement in the ass’s misery, and by 
the ass was righteously punished. In other words, 
he received a lesson of practical wisdom from a 


donkey. 





SUMMER FALLOWS FOR WHEAT. 


Tue editor of the Country Gentleman, in an ac- 
count of a visit to the farm of John Johnston, of 
Seneca county, N. Y.{ one of the most successful 
wheat growers in this State, says: 

“Mr. Johnston believes in fallows. He always 
fallowed for wheat, until on renting his farm some 
years ago he would allow the tenant to sow after 
other crops, but he now returns to the old practice 
as preferable and really more profitable. We went 
out to a fallow of about 13 acres, broken up because 
the twitch or couch grass had begun to come in; 
and the thorough preparation it was undergoing is 
like nothing we have seen since the similar labors 
on English farms. It was plowed early in the sea- 
son, and cross-plowed, and harrowed twice, in July. 
Now [the first of August] the roller was going over 
it, and though already in as good order as most 
fields are sown, Mr. Johnston has planned to culti- 
sate it, using this instrument to draw out what 
twitch roots remain, to plow again, harrow, re-culti- 
vate, and if necessary to harrow again before the 
seed is drilled in. This will completely rid it of the 
twitch, which will be raked up and burned, and the 
crop of wheat that follows ought to be a good une 
indeed. The truth is, said he, ‘our farmers don’t 
half work their land ;’ and this field was already so 
mellow that while a few lumps lay over the surface 
hard and dry—close to the very top on most of it, 
the soil was shown to be as moist as ever, notwitk- 
standing a fortnight’s lack of rain.” 








ScnsTITUTE FoR Sweet PoratTorEs.—Good ripe 
Hubbard Squash, when baked, make an excellent 
dish when eaten with butter, or what is better yet, 
with sweet milk or cream. They are as sweet as 
sweet potatoes, and a very good substitute in this 
northern climate. People who have only eaten of 
the eommon varieties of winter squash, have no 
idea of the sweetness and excellence of this variety. 
They are just as easily raised as the common varie- 
ties, and are so much superior that no one will ever 
consent to raise or use the old kinds, Everybody 
praises the Hubbard, and everybody isright. L. L. F, 





OATS CHANGED TO RYE. 


Dr. KEISsENBORNE, a German naturalist, makes 
the following remarks on this transmutation : 

“ With reference to the transmutation of oats into 
rye, this remarkable phenomenon has not only been 
verified by new experiments, but we have caused 
beds to be sown with oats, in order that we may be 
able to silence disbelievers by producing rye stalks 
which have sprung from the crown that still shows 
the withered leaves of the oat plant of the previous 
year. I repeat that this transformation does take 
place (about midsummer), the plants being cut twice 
{or thrice) as green fodder before shooting into the 
ear ; the consequence of which is, that a considerable 
number of oat plants do not die in the course of the 
winter, but are changed in the following spring into 
rye, forming stalks that cannot be known from those 
of the finest rye. The Society (agricultural) at Coburg 
takes credit to itself for perseverance in having 
struggled against the opinion of the public for sev- 
several years, in order to establish a fact which no 
physiologist would. believe, because people are 
always apt to confound the laws of nature with 
those of their own system.” 








Satine Stock.—A correspondent of the German 
town Telegraph says: 

“T have used salt for stock a good many years, 
and have pretty much made up my mind not to give 
my cattle any more. I have been feeding a little less 
and Jess for the past four or five years, and it seems 
to be a waste of money, inasmuch as my stock is 
quite as fat and sleek as when I fed salt. 

“T have also been told that salt fed to milch cows 
would cause butter to churn easier and quicker, but 
I cannot see the benefit in this case either. 

“ Lspoiled a stack of clover by salting it. I tried 
putting it up without salt, and it was much better. 

“Such is my experience for a good many years; 
and although cattle gre very fond of the article, I 
am sure they will do quite as well without. Salt is 
worth four dollars per barrel here, and is advancing. 
Give your stock good food, and a variety, and they 
don’t need salt.” 





Vitaity or TurNIP SEED.—The London Agri- 
cultural Gazette says: “After extensive experiments 
we can declare, as their result, that turnip seed of 
one year old will only germinate about fifty per 
cent.; two years old, thirty per cent.; three years old, 
fifteen per cent.; four years old, five per cent. 


J. J. Mecur says: “ When will farmers learn the 
value of bean straw, chaffed and moistened by hot 
water, as a feeding stuff? My old friends of the 
London Farmers’ Club will no longer laugh at me 
for suggesting the use of straw in feeding, for straw 
chaff is now becoming the order of the day.” 
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‘© ENGLAND'S GLORY.” 


Sucn is the name of a celebrated English cart 
stallion. These heavy horses are not adapted to our 
American system of farming, but our readers will be 
pleased to see a portrait of one of the best horses of 
this class. 

The weight of “ England’s Glory ” is declared to be 
2,464 pounds. He is, nevertheless, said to be “lively 
and active, of immense power and substance, short 
on the leg, and very true in his symmetry.” His 
owner “challenges all the world with him.” 

“ England’s Glory is a rich brown-bay horse, hand. 
somely mottled, standing seventeen and a half hands 
high. He has a kind head, with a good bright eye, 
a fine neck and a good crest. 

Such heavy horses are not as fashionable in Eng- 
land as they were thirty years ago. A lighter horse 
is found more profitable for modern agricultural 
purposes. What would be considered a light horse 
in England, would be a very heavy one in this 
country, and we think it desirable to increase the 
size and weight of our farm horses. We do not 
want long, heavy legs, and a lazy gait, but a 
strong, compact animal, with good shoulders and 
plenty of muscle in the right places. Our Mopgan 
horses, if about half as heavy again, would make 
the best farm horses in the world. 





LETTER FROM DR, DANIEL LEE, 





Frrenp Harris: I thank you for sending me'the 
Genesee Farmer for November. Like a tried friend, 
it awakens pleasant remembrances, and is received 
with a hearty welcome. 

In looking over its pages to take note of any pro- 
gress in rural affairs, I see that Mr. Thomas has dis- 
covered a fungus growing on peach leaves affected 
by the “curled leaf,” in a way that leads him to re- 
gard the parasite as the cause of the disease. Mr. 
Barry “thinks with Mr. Thomas that it is a fungus, 
but is produced by cold.” Some of your readers 
will be curious to learn how cold can cause the 
growth of fungals on peach leaves and agricultural 
plants generally ; and as neither Mr. Barry, nor any 
other pomologist at the meeting, explained the mat- 
ter, I will send you some facts bearing on the sub- 
ject. : 

Cold never acts directly on fungus cells to increase 
their development ; while warmth is essential to the 
growth of all that injure the farmer and fruit-grower. 
The internal heat ef a fermenting or decaying ma- 
nure heap will show a crop of mold or toad-stools, 
in cool weather, when neither would grow without 
the aid of bottom heat. How, then, it may be asked, 
will cold ever produce fungals? Cold often increases 
the moisture on the leaves and stems of plants with- 


which mildew, rust, mold, and a host &f other pay, 
sites, refuse to grow. Some cellular developments 
require much more moisture than others. All cot. 
ton is a cellular tissue ; but the fine long staple of 
sea-island cotton can not grow except in a very 
humid atmosphere; while common upland cotton 
will grow in a comparatively dry atmosphere. Hang. 
ing grass, so abundant in cypress swamps, wil) not 
grow in dfy localities. Damp linen, if not too cold, 
soon mildews ; and damp leather shoes often mold, 
and many articles in a cellar that escape ina dry 
room. Let us examine Mr. Barry’s facts by the light 
of science. 

From it we learn that a cubic yard of common 
air will hold as a gas, or invisible vapor, a half 





cubic inch of water at 50°. Raise the temperature 
| to 75¢ and it will hold a cubic inch of water in the 
|same way. Increase the temperature to 100c, anda 
cubic yard of atmospheric air will contain two cubic 
inches of water without showing any sensible moist 
ure; and of course four times as much as the like 
volume at 50°. “By opening a sash at an impro 
per time,” cold air came into Mr. Barry’s peach. 
house whose atmosphere may have been at 90° with 
a high dew point, and thereby caused a mist, or par- 
ticles of water, to bathe his peach leaves. Without 
this moisture to sustain a free and rapid circulation 
through the walls of even microscopic cells, their 
development would be impossible. Imbibing food 
ready organized from the plants on which the para. 
site grows, there is nothing more wonderful in all 
vital manifestations than the rapidity with which 
parasitic plants multiply where temperature and 
moisture favor their growth. In the warm humid 
atmosphere of Florida, wheat rusts so badly that 
very little is sown. In extensive districts, mildew 
and rot prevent the culture of grapes; and even 
maize is far more subject to fungus attacks in the 
tropical summers of the South than in the dry at- 
mosphere of the North. Heavy rains are common 
in most tropical regions, because, to reduce suddenly 
the temperature of air from 100- to 75c, (assuming 
it to be saturated at 100,) will precipitate twice as 


much water in rain as the air can contain at 50c. 
’ 





Corn MEAL.—Indian corn meal is about one-half 
cheaper than flour. Therefore, in times when pro 
visions are high, economy dictates the free use of 
meal puddings, cakes and bread. In many ways it 
can be cooked and rendered more palatable and 
healthy, as one of the articles of diet, than a con- 
stant use of fine flour. L. L. F. 





Scours IN Horses.—Put one pint of good gin . 
and one ounce of indigo into a bottle, and shake 





out reducing their temperature below the point at 


them well together, and administer in one dose. 
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HOW EVERY MAN MAY RAISE HIS OWN PEACHES. 





Ir seems to be pretty generally acknowledged that 
owing to changes in the climate, caused probably by the 
removal of forests, &c., we can no longer raise peaches 
with that ease and certainty which was formerly the 
cast. In favorable seasons we get as large crops and as 
fine peaches as at any former period, but unfortunately 
the favorable seasons are not as frequent as the unfa- 
vorable ones; and the result is that we are more than 
half the time without a full supply of peaches. A cor- 
respondent of the Country Gentleman residing at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., gives his method of protecting peach trees 
from the severe frosts and insuring a crop every season: 

“*To raise my own peaches I proceed as follows: I 
commence by digging the earth away from one side of 
the tree, at the distance of about twelve or fifteen 
inches, deep enough to sever all the roots that interfere 
With my object. Running the spade also under the 
treb, so as to cut all the roots that descend vertically, 
the tree is in a conditfon to be bent over on one side 
and laid flat on the ground. Several of the stronger 
lateral roots on that side are not cut at all, but only 
curved upward somewhat as the tree reaches the 
ground. This does not injure them. The branches of” 
the tree being brought as close to the earth as possible, 
they are still farthef flattened down by laying an old 
post or some similar weight upon them, care being 
used not to break the limbs. The object is to get the 
top of the tree pretty close to the surface. A mound 
of earth is then raised over'the upturned roots, so as to 
prevent their freezing in the open air, and the fruit- 
bearing wood is covered lightly with some kind of lit- 
ter, enough to-conceal them mostly, but not so heavily 
as to furnish a harbor for mice. I use my old tomato 
or cucumber vines, potato tops, asparagus stalks, or 
any thing of that kind. My trees are now ready to be 
covered with snow as soon as winter sets in, which I 
keep piled over the whole top of the tree from six 
inches to a foot in depth. This is all that is required. 
The whole process may be described under the title of 
burying your trees in the snow. Keep the snow on all 
winter until it goes off in the spring, and your fruit 
buds will come out as fresh and lively as they were 
when laid down at first. 

“In the fore part of April, or after the buds begin to 
show signs of starting, set your trees up again by clear- 
ing out the space on which they stand so that the 
shortened roots will go back naturally to their proper 
positions, and can be secured there by pressing the 





ee 
earth in around them, or throwing up an extra qua ty 
around the base of the trunk. Trecs thus treated will 
exhibit no signs of injury, but will grow as vigorously 
during the summer as though their roots had not been 
disturbed. I think, however, the operation is a some. 
what dwarfing one, but the health of the tree is not jn 
the least affected. 

“To grow peaches in this way, I shall depend mostly 
upon young and small trees. When they get to be olg 
and stiff, it may be better to throw them out altogether 
and replant. As far as is practicable, the tree should 
be forced into a fan-shaped form. This brings the 
branches Poser to the ground for covering. My old 
trees now are ten feet high, and measure ten or twelve 
through the branches at the widest. Instead of having 
aspindling growth from the ends of the limbs, they 
grow quite bushy, and have new wood within three or 
four feet of the surface. Trees set in the spring of 
1863, have many hundreds of blossom buds on them, 
and may bear a peck of fruit. Trees set last spring 
have many blossom buds, and will produce as much 
fruit as it will be safe to allow the trees to bear. | 
think it pays to get a dozen fine peaches from a single 
tree two years old from the bud. 

“T have tested this method two years in succession 
successfully, with complete success this last season, 
The trees experimented upon were five in number, all 
of the fine sorts, and have been growing in my garden 
ten or twelve years. They were annually headed down 
with the hope that some mild winter would transpire 
which would reward me with a crop of fruit for my 
pains; but they never produced asingle peach, though 
setting largely with fruit-buds in the fall. I tried seve- 
ral other experiments, which all failed, until in the fall 
of 1862 I bethought myself of this plan. My five trees 
Were laid down, ard one of them only littered as above 
prescribed, the rest merely covered with snow, after 
snow fell, which was not un‘il after the first of Febru- 
ary, ang there never lay over four inches in depth op 
the ground. That was in 1863. The mercury only fell 
to about zero until after the snow came in February, 
when it once or twice went down to 8° or 10° below, 
and all the peach buds on atanding trees were killed. 
The tree which had the straw protection besides the 
snow, produced a fine crop; one of the others had two 
peaches on it; the other three failed. Whether this 
was owing to the want of straw or the lack of snow 
previous to the month of February, I could not deter- 
mine; but last fall I treated all my trees to a litter’ 
The snow in this section was light last winter, but it 
came earlier and was at one time eight inches in depth, 
and I was able to keep my trees covered all winter, 
Their extreme hight was six or seven feet. The fruit- 
buds were preserved beautifully, although the mercury 
went down to 8° or 10° below zero, and the buds on all 
the standing trees in my neighborhood perished. My 
best tree bore two hundred and fifty perfect peaches; 
another one hundred and fifty; the others not so many, 
but still handsome crops. They all ripened finely on 
the trees, and I enjoyed what nobody else did under 
similar cireumstances—quite a supply of the most de 
licious fruit in the world, grown upon my own grounds. 
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My trees are now eight or ten feet high, quite spread- 
ing, and healthy and vigorous and full of bearing wood. 
The blossom buds on them may be counted by thou- 
sands, and as they are to be subjected to the same pro- 
cess a8 before, I have no doubt they will produce me 
several bushels of fruit next year, let the severity of 
the weather be what it may during the coming winter. 

«“ As soon as I found out what could be done in this 
way, I increased my stock of trees, having set new ones 
in both 1863 and 1864. They now show numerous fruit 
puds, and I shall bury them all in the way I have de- 
scribed, although some of them are mere shrubs. I 
shall be satisfied with a dozen peaches on these, al- 
though the largest will probably bear from four to six 


dozen. 
“Some of your readers may think the amount of 


labor requisite for this object a serious matter, but I do 
not. Two men will lay one of my largest trees down 
in ten or fifteen minutes, and replace it in the spring in 
the same time. They will have to be watched during 
the winter to keep the snow on, and in this region of 
light and fugitive snows, they should be attended to at 
every fresh fall until a foot in depth is accumulated 


‘ pponthem. In my case, whenever we got an inch or 


two of new snow I went out with a broom and swept 
it up for a considerable space around my trees, and 
threw it up on the pile over them. In more snowy re- 
gions, after the work was once done, this close super- 
yision would not be requisite. . 

“Tn the natural peach-producing sections, recourse 
to this method would not be necessary; but where the 
blossom buds are liable to be killed by the extreme cold 
of winter, and where the snow can be depended on, 
every man who tills a farm or cultivates a garden can 
always produce a peach crop at least for family use, and 
I see nc great obstacle to its being done in a small way 
for the market. The cultivation of one hundred trees 
would not involve a very large expense, and if con- 
fined to the varieties which bring the highest price, as 
the Morris Whites for example, which sold in this city 
last fall for seven dollars per basket, it might be made 
quite remunerative. 

“The simple substance of this plan is to plunge the 
peach beneath the snow during that portion of the sea- 
son in which the mercury is liable to fall below six de- 
grees betow zero. In any part of the country where 
this extreme degree of cold occurs, and yet where snow 
is found, if the tree itself can be carried over the win- 
ter,so can the fruit-buds. I think the peach can be 
grown any where in the Northern States where these 
conditions may be found. 

“The time for laying trees down is in the month of 
November or December, before the ground freezes 
solid. Pile on the first snow that comes, and keep 
them covered as long as the snow lasts.” 








Wisconsin Harpy List or AppLe TrEES.—The 
writer, residing in Dodge county, in a naturally well- 
drained, sheltered situation, found the following varie- 
ties of apples very little injured by the intense cold of 
1863-4, when the thermometer sunk to 30° below zero: 
Red Asirachan, Keswick Codlin, Early Joe, Early Har- 
vest, Duchess of Oldenburg, Fameuse, Rambo, Raule’s 
Janette, Talman Sweet, Vandevere, Seek-no-Further, 
Tewksbury, Winter Blush, Winesap. L. L. F. 


THE GREELEY PRIZE GRAPE, 





Wes alluded in a recent number of the Genesee Farmer 
to the fact that Horace Greeley had offered a prize of 
one hundred dollars for the grape ‘‘ best adapted to 
universal cultivation throughout the Middle and North- 
ern States,” and that the prize had been awarded to Dr. 
C. W. Grant for his new seedling grape—the Iona. In 
view of the fact that few people have not even so much 
as heard of this grape until the present year, we could 
not understand how it could be known to be the best 
grape for “universal’’ cultivation in the Northern and 
Middle States. 

It seems that others were equally puzzled. The 
editor of the Gardeners’ Monthly has some remarks on 
the matter, from which we make a few extracts: 

“Tt is the duty of such a magazine as ours, to guard 
its readers against being led away by the pardonable 
enthusiasm which raisers of new fruits throw around 
their seedling pets. To their eyes they are glorious 
visions of beauty; but to the more philosophical and 
matter-of-fact public, they often prove mere fog banks 
in which to lose their tempers and their cash. 

‘Let us look around at the numerous new seedling 
fruits that have been introduced during the past quar- 
ter of a century, and ask how many have stood the test 
of time? In many cases the oldest are still the best; 
and the new ideas, which, in the estimation of many 
well qualified to judge, were to displace everything that 
dared compete with them, have themselves sunk into 
utter oblivion. 

“The greatest danger to the public comes from all 
opinions advanced on the merit of a variety, being 
founded on the fruit alone. A bunch of grapes per- 
haps is sent to the editor of some popular magazine. 
He pronounces \it the best of some seventy kinds he 
has tasted that season, and takes the bunch to a meet- 
ing of distinguished fruit-growers, all of whom agree 
with him as to the superior excellence of the fruit 
tasted. But nothing more is ever heard of the grape’s 
superiority afterward. In the case referred to, we have 
never tasted a Cuyahoga berry that was anything near 
the excellence of the ones originally sent us. 

‘ Almost-everything else, now retired, which were 
ofice popular, have started in thesame way. The Clara 
grape is a familiar illustration; when presented before 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, its fruit com- 
mittee, then composed of some of the leading pomo- 
logical characters of the Union, bestowed a very heavy 
and unusual premium to mark their sense of its ex- 
treme value. But who values the Clara grape now? 

“Tt should not be forgotten that raisers of seedling 
fruits when once the fancied excellence of their bant- 
lings has become a conviction in their minds, take extra 
pains with them, and that these advantages result nat- 
urally in producing some really fine specimens. These 
are sent to the press and public exhibitions—wrote 
about, talked about, and introduced in every way con- 
ceivable, until, as the facetious Dr. Ezra Michener 
would say, the whole community gets a fungus on the 
brain, which ultimately turns to marked disgust. 

“The newest exemplification of this state of affairs 
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is in the Iona andiIsraella grapes. The way in which awarded thé Iona, now Dr. Grant would haye to supply 
they are brought before 'the public has a very taking an immense stock for the enormous demand he wag 
ait; and: while we have no doubt the parties who are | now sure to have for it. This is so farin the history gg 
‘engineering the thing through’ mean well enough, it the time of writing;this will alow, Before the pregs 
is ‘well for our readers to profit by the teachings of the | closes over the manuscript, we haye no doubt we might 
past. The fruits of both-were on exhibition at Roch- | find,in the Tribune, or somewhere else, a repetition of 
ester, and were evidently very good grapes. The dark | the great. Delaware-house-blowing-down-destruction. 
one, Israella, was not very superior in flavor, but was} plan of advertising, and the plcasing, announcement 
recommended for its earliness. We slfould place it in| made: gratis that-an ‘immense. stock. is fortunately on 
the same class as to general merits’ with: Logan, to which hand,? 

it may perliaps prove superier in some respects. The} ‘Be thisas it may, our friend,Greeley may have the 
Iona was of a dark Catawba color, berries not so large | consolation of feeling that his one hundred dollars hag 
as a perfect Catawba, and the flavor of the Catawba class,.| gone to a grape which, as shown by some fine speei- 
but not equal te a Catawba well ripened. ‘But it mens at Easton, a well-ripened. Catawba would beat on 
ripens: so early and grows so well, is so healthy and) the simple quality of flavor alone, and the proprietors 
free from mildews; and, what of all these can the} of the: grape have the right to profit all; they can by 





Catawba do?’ This is all very well. The Catawba | 
was not once so lowly estimated: as now.' When: these 
néwer arrivals get abroad and find: their level of culti-. 
vation, will they meet a better faite? What is there in| 
them that societies and newspapers and leading men 
should go out of their way, and laud these things 80 | 
particularly and above all? 

** At the National Meeting at Rochester, there was a 
committee appointed to examine ail the fruits on exhi- 
bition: Some how or another, another committee got 
appointed subsequently to examine the seedling fruits. 
They bestowed especial attention on the grapes in:their 
report. This seedling was said to be this, and said'to 
be that. Another was also referred to in this say so 
strain. So it went on, culminating in a notice of Iona 
and Israella, when the ipse dirit was dropped, and the 
grapes be-praised in the most positive terms. Some in-~ 
nocent member, supposing that: probably these grapes 
might have some faults, called upon Dr. Grant to come 
forward and tell the meeting all he knew aout them. 
He knew no fault—rather he knew them to possess 
some very remarkable properties, ‘Is ita good keeper ?’ 
inquired oné particularly anxious for information. ‘It 
will keep as long a3 youlike!’ was the doctor's opinion 
of this very accommodating variety. 

“To the credit of the society there was some inquiry 
by the committee how it got to be appointed: over the 
one called to examine ali the reports. We did not hear 
the explanation, but when application was made by thé 
committee for permission to re-write their notes, said 
application was refused. 

‘* We suppose the action of the society was not con- 
sidered sufliciently endorsive of these seedlings, so a 
master piece was attempted at the New York American 
Institute Exhibition. A few days before the time ap- 
pointed for meeting, Mr. Horace Greeley was induced 
to offer one hundred dollars for the best American 
seedling grapes. There was no: time to let those who 
might compete against the Iona know of the offer. No 
mouthly—probably no one weekly agricultural paper— 
could get the offerrbefore its readers in time. Indeed, 
in the very Weekly Tribune in which we. read the offer, 
there were strong indications that it was hoped and ex- 
pected the Iona was to be the prize grape—a sort of 
prophetie anticipation of what appeared in a subse- 





quent issue, that now that the premium had been! 


their business enterprise. 

“Our duty to the public is to guard: them against. 
placing too much value.on these reports of societiesor 
newspapers, or heavy premiums awarded: They are 
often gained by pressure; or are the result, of nicely 
laid plans; and: besides, thereare many qualities of high 
value which:an editor or premium committee can not 
reach, Some grapes have constitutions peculiarly af- 
fected by circumstances.in their growth; and this: will 
givea very variable character to the fruit. A healthy 
and vigorous vine is of this mnch value: its fruit will 
be of a uniform.character all through. Bearing these 
things in mind, our readers will know how far to ap- 
preciate approving notices, and be able to act under- 
standingly when proposing to add novelties to their 
lists.” 

It would seem: that Dr. Grant is himself ashamed of 
the action: of the committee, for we learn that he has 
refused to. accept the prize in order, as he justly ob- 
serves, ‘‘ to give full opportunity to all who may desire 
to. present their grapes for examination next year.” 
This is well. The matter, therefore, is still open, and 
the prize is yet to be awarded, 





RaistnG PLANTs FROM CuTTINGs.—Peter Henderson, 
of Jersey City, a noted propagator, gives a simple mode 
of raising plants from cuttings, such as roses, verbenas, 
carnations, &c., adapted: to inexperienced, cultivators, 
although not the mode used. on an, extended seale. A 
common flower-pot saucery or even a common. kitchen 
saucer or other dish, is filled with sand, and the cut- 
tings thickly inserted in it. It ts then watered until 
it becomes about as liquid as mud. The cuttings 
should of course be of green or unripened wood, three 
or four inches long, placed in a strong light in a room 
or green-house, kept in a temperature of 50° or 80°, but 
best at 70° to 75°, allowed to remain from ten to twenty 
days, till rooted, and the sand kept constantly in this 
semi-fluid state, for if they beeome partly dry they are 


ruined. 
rm 





To Kemp Bucs From Vings.—Take the featuers 
from a hen’s wing, dip them in spirits of turpentine, 
and stick one or two in a hill. After every shower 
it will be necessary to dip them again. 
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THE ANT A DESTROYER OF PLANT-LICE. 





Eps. GeNESEE Farmer: A Michigan correspondent, 
«g,B. P.,” inquires in the August (1864) number of the 
Genesee Farmer “‘what has become of the lice’? which 
jfected his trees, “8. B. P.” asks the opinion of others, 
whether their non-appearance last year was owing 
to his treatment of the trees, or to some other cause, 
I have waited, hoping some one else would answer; 
and now write more for the purpose of calling the at- 
tention of your correspondent and readers to what I 
pave determined by observation to be a parasite of the 
leaf-louse. 

My opinion is, that the non-appearance of the lice on 
fife'trees last year is not traceable to the treatment the 
trees’ received, any further than good culture will 
always go toward giving trees health and vigo, and con- 
gequent power to resist injury. I have heretofore 
washed my trees with soap—though not whale-oil 
soap—and not perceived that it made any difference 
with the lice. 

We had the same January cold here, which he speaks 
of, and yet had the lice. The marl about the roots of 
his trees was undoubtedly good treatment, but could 
pot lave this effect, as I suppose the eggs of these lice 
are deposited bya fly. These aphides, or lice, do not 
attact all trees alike. They are found most common on 
young and thrifty trees, though some trees seldom if 
ever have them, while others are nearly always :in- 
fected. 

Wherever you find the aphis, you will be likely to 
find also the ant making himself very busy. If you 
will watch the ant carefully, and not frighten him away, 
you will find what he is about; and ever afterward re- 
gard him as your friend and acknowledge the wisdom 
of God in furnishing the means to counteract a pest; 
and also see how short-sighted our horticultural writers 
have been when they have laid down rules and recom- 
mended traps for destroying ants. If you find that the 
tender twigs of a certain tree are always infested with 
the aphis, you will find also that Mr. Ant will build his 
house there. Let him alone—do not tear his house to 
pieces—it does not teke up but little room, and he is at 
work for you. 

I have no doubt there are others who have found 
that the ant is a destroyer of these leaf-lice, yet what I 
here state I give as the result of my own observation, 
and if any one will show wherein I am wrong, I will 
thank him so to do. 

Ido most earnestly put in my plea to spare the ants in 
our orchards and nurseries. I hold that their destruc- 
tion is of the same bad policy that would destroy the 
birds. E. D. Wricat. 

Pierpont, Ohio, December, 1864. 

Remarxks.—Ants are always found where aphides are 
abundant. These plant-lice secrete, from two horns, 
one on each side of the hind parts of their bodies, a 
sweet fluid called honey-dew. As is well known, ants 
are fond of sweets, and they suck this fluid from the 


aphides from insect enemies, and it is said that where 
the ants do not protect them they seldom thrive. Dr. 
Fitch gives an amusing account of an insect which he 
calls Honey-dew Fly. It is of a blackish-green color, 
and is found most abundantly in July on trees infested 
with aphides. Dr. Fitch says: 

“Watching its opportunity, when the ants have all 
left a herd of their cattle, the plant-lice, unguarded, if 
runs in upon them, where they are crowded together, 
as closely as they can stow themselves, and using its 
four hind legs for walking and turning round, with its 
two fore feet it gently scratches upom the backs of the 
lice, its feet at this time moving with incredible rapid- 
ity, corresponding exactly with those of a dog when 
eagerly occupied in digging open the hole of a wood- 
chuck; at the same time the lips at the end of its beak 
are held down between its fore feet, instantly sucking 
dry every particle of honey-dew which the lice, having 
their backs thus briskly irritated, incontinently spirt 
out. Thus in a moment the fly runs about over the 
backs of the whole flock, milking every one of them 
“dry,” as a dairyman would express it, and filling 
himself with the delicious sweet. But rapid as the fly 
is in doing this work, he finishes it none too soon for 
his Own safety, for any ant that is near by, from a cry 
or some other signal given by the lice, seems immedi- 
ately to know that a thief has broken in among the 
flock, and with his utmost speed hastens to the spot. 
As soon as the ant approaches, the fly takes to his heels, 
as if aware he might come off minus a leg or a wing, if 
phe allowed the enraged ant to grapple him. And the 
ant now with his antennxw gently strokes the backs of 
the aphides, as if soothing them after such rude treat- 
ment, and assuring them of his future watchfulness and 
protection.”’ 

The black cherry tree ant is much smaller than the 
ant which is usually found on apple trees affected with 
aphides, They are, however, provided with stings, 
and can master the larger ants which are destitute of 
them. Dr. Fitch says that if two or three of these 
small cherry ants are placed in a vial and then an apple 
leaf covered with lice, with one of the large ants at- 
tending them, is introduced into the bottle, the small 
ants will approach the aphides, when the large ant, in- 
dignant at the intrusion, will seize it by the thorax with 
its powerful jaws, but is instantly informed of the fact 
that it carries a sting in its tail and knows how to use 
it. He is as prompt to drop his intended victim as he 
had bven to seize jt, and returns to guarding his flock 
of aphides, till another of the small ants approaches, 
which is similarly seized, but with the same result as 
before. After two or three such encounters he seems 
to suspect that some mischance has thrown him out of 
his proper latitude, and he walks around to take a sur- 
vey of the parts adjacent. He no sooner leaves the 
flock of lice than one of the small ants hastens to them 
and rapidly passes its sting around among them, hereby 
marking them as his own property, From that moment 
the large ant ceases to notice them, and the small ones 





aphides. We believe, however, they seldom destroy 
them. They “ milk” the aphides, and hence the latter | 
are sometiines called ants’ cows. The ants guard tlre! 


gather around and commence rubbing and nursing 
them as attentively as though they were old acquaint- 
ances. 








THE 


REMARKABLE PORTUGAL LAUREL TREE, 


I am requested by Lord Vernon to furnish, for the 
information of the Arboricultural Committee of the 
Royal He-ticultural Society, some account of what was 
once a somewhat remarkable Portugal Laurel tree 
growing in the grounds of Sudbury Hall, unfortunately 
killed to the ground by the severe winter of 1860-1. 
What made this tree remarkable among its fellows, was 
that it had from one plant originally become a large 
group of trees by self-propagation. The points of the 
lewer branches, by resting on the ground, had in time 
taken root, from which strong erect shoots had pro- 
eceded, and ultimately became independent plants; 
these, in their turn, as they became larger, laid their 
outer branches down and formed a second circle of 


trees, and so on in successional layers, until this group | 


of Portugal Laurel was about 35 yards in diameter, 
having the appearance, at a short distance, of an im- 
mense bush, which in all probability would have gone 
on extending itself had not its career been cut short by 
the frost. Its hight-was not particularly remarkable, 
perhaps never much exceeding 20 feet, but the dense 
mass of shining green foliage made it an object of in- 
terest to all who saw it. Nor was it less interesting to 
walk through it on a fine summer day, with the sun’s 
rays broken by the mass of foliage overhead, and exam- 
ine the connecting links between the different trees as 
they still lay on the surface of the ground, after the 
manner of strawberry runners, many of which not 
thicker than a rake or hoe handle, while there stood at 
cach end of them upright trees, of sizes from the thick- 
ness of a man’s leg to that of a diameter of nine or ten 
inches. Thus, it appears, that as soon as any branch 
took root near its point, it ceased to increase in size 
between the parent and young plant. The circumfer- 
ence of the whole group at the point of the branches 
was about 110 yards. I have no means of ascertaining 
the age of the original tree, which doubtless was con- 
considerable, as it had been in a state of decay some 
years previous to 1860; the stump of it, however, is 
still to be seen, the diameter of which is three feet six 
inches near the ground. On the breaking up of the 
frost of that disastrous winter mentioned above, it was 
hoped that this group would have escaped with little 
injury, and it was permitted to remain for a season te 
give,it every chance of breaking again. This, however, 
it refused to do except at the surface of the ground, 
and it was therefore cut down to the living parts, but 
the feeble efforts at growth it has made since afford lit- 
tle hope of its ever again becoming an object of inter- 
est. It may be Worthy of.mention here, that this tree 
used to’ flower profusely, and produce immense quan- 
tities of fruit, which had avery rich appearance when 
ripe, and in time afforded a glorious feast for the wild 
birds. The fruit, however, perhaps owing to its ex- 
tremely bitter taste, did not appear to tempt blackbirds 
or thrushes much until it was perfectly ripe, and other 
fruits getting somewhat scarce ; they would then com- 
mence an attack upon it, and 
immense quantities with which these trees used to be 
loaded in fine seasons—every berry disappearing in the 
course of a few days—and no wonder, when the num- 
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| ber of birds is considered, which mast have been seen 


| to be believed. They seemed during those few days to 
have congregated here from every point of the com- 


pass. Situation rather sheltered; soil a stiftish loam, 
drained, but not very dry; subsoil gravelly clay.—4y 
drew Dick, in the Proceedings of the Royal Horticulturg 
Society. 


IONA ISLAND, 





Just above Peekskill, where the Hudson river ep. 
ters the Highlands, is a beautiful little island of pep. 
haps 150 or 200 acres in extent, called Iona. A few 
years since it was a wilderness waste, occupied by 
one or two fishermen’s huts. Some twelve years since 
| it fell into the hands of Dr. C. W. Grant of Newburg, 
who christened it Iona. Dr. Grant was an intimate 
friend of the lamented Downing, and intercourse 
with him had strongly imbued his mind with horti. 
cultural tastes, although he was a dentist by profes. 
sion. He immediately commenced to improve this 
island, and in a few short years has made it a perfect 
horticultural paradise ; and his annual receipts from 
its fruit product reach thousands of dollars. It 
contains one of the finest Catawba vineyards in the 
country ; also a pear orchard of thousands of trees, 
“Dr. G. has a beautiful orchard of nectarines, peaches 
and plums, and grows all the finer fruits indigenous 
ld and romantic 


iG & 


to this climate. Surrounded by wi 
scenery, bold and lofty mountains-—its shores washed 
by. a deep and rapid river, this beautiful island is an 
object of interest to ail who pass up and down the 
Hudson. The horticultural achievements of Dr, G. 
have been highly successful in a pecuniary point of 
view, and serve to demonstrate what a little well 





directed energy and enterprise can do in this direc 


tion. 


- ee 


Lousy APPLE TREES.—Some young trees from a nur 
sery, set out in the spring of 1863, proved very lousy. 
They were thoroughly washed when the foliage was 
upon them with strong soap-suds. Two applications 
checked but did not entirely destroy the lice, owing to 
the impossibility of touching all parts. Early last 
spring, before the buds started, I took home-made soft- 
soap and thinned it about one-half with water, and 
washed the trees thoroughly, touching every part. It 
was done by using a whitewash-brush, and took about 
This season not 

L. L. F. 


ten hours to wash two hundred trees. 
a louse made its appearance. 





Orcuips IN VINERIES.—The London Gardeners’ 


| Chronicle says that “there are but few orchids worth 


nake short work of the | 


growing that might not be cultivated under vines, and 


that, too, in cool houses which in winter are not 
allowed to go below 40°, and when in summer the tem- 
perature is allowed to go as high as the sun will raise 
it. This can be done without injuring the grape either 


in color or flavor. 
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A MAMMOTH PEAR TREE. . 


Mz, B. SWEET has been to see the mammoth pear 
tree near Vincennes, Ind., and writes an account of 
it in the Prairie Farmer: 

“The tree is al out eighty years old, having been 
set By Mrs. Oxletree after using it as a riding switch 
in a ride from Vincennes. She stuck it in the ground 
in the corner of the lot, and from it has grown this 
enormous tree. As I measured, I found it to be 11 
feet 10 inches in circumference 14 inches above the 
ground. Trunk only 5 feet. Height about 65 feet. 
Area of top 94 feet in circumference. The tree bears 
a heavy crop every other year—the intervening year 
about half a crop. 

It stands in an open field on a north elevation. 
the soil is a light clay mixed with sand. Mrs. 
Wiley told me that over one hundred and thirty 
bushels of fruit had been measured from it in a 
single season. The tree came into bearing the 
fifteenth year, but with me the grafts have fruited 
in five years. Like the Dix pear it is almost thorn- 
less. It is remarkable that no blight of any kind 
touches it—neither does it sprout from the root. 

“The roots are exposed above the surface of the 
ground like the beech. It has been on the decline 
about ten years, and seemingly can not last more 
than ten more ; but with care might have lived 25 
years longer. I would sooner part with the Bart- 
lett than with this variety. The fruit is of the 
medium quality. It is undoubtedly a French 
variety.” 





PROTECTING Fruit TREES FROM Mice.—S. Edwards 
Todd remarks in the Boston Cultivator: ‘‘ In localities 
where there are many mice, the most convenient and 
expeditious manner of protecting fruit trees from inju- 
ry is to raise a little mound of earth around éach of the 
trees, a foot or more high; and if sods are used they 
must be well pressed around the trees, so that no holes 
will be left between them where the mice may enter 
and gnaw off the bark. Pieces of tin or of sheet iron 
may be bent around such trees as are in a lawn, where 
it would be objectionable to dig up the earth about 
them. Another very effectual way would be to wrap 
pieces of poor and cheap cloth around them, near the 
ground, and smear them with coal tar. Coal tar, if 
applied directly to the bark of young trees, would, pro- 
bably, injure or kill them.’ 





Tae London Gardeners’ Chronicle offered a prize of 


£5 for the best English seedling rose last spring. The 


Floral Committee, in whose hands the prize was placed, 
has come to the determination, in which we have no 
doubt they dare well advised, that a prize of this kind 
ought not to be given to any variety which was not of 
first-class character, lest undue prominence should be 
given to something of inferior quality. The Commit- 
tee has also decided that none of the seedlings which 
have been submitted to it during the year have been 
shown in a condition which wilf warrant it in pro- 
bouncing them first-rate. 





BLIGHT IN TREES, 





DuRING the past season a similar malady to the blight 
[in the pear] appears to have attacked evergreens. We 
observed it first in the Balsam Fir, where shoots only 
three or four inches long became. affected during the 
excessive heat and drouth of the past-summer. Speci- 
mens of some of the pines were sent us by 8. Rhoades, 
Esq., of West Philadelphia, showing a similar result, 
the tip shoots being dead and the leaves a rusty brown. 
A fine specimen of the Pinus excelsa on our own 
grounds has‘fnostly perished, the lower branches only 
remaining fresh; but the leaves have not been discolor- 
ed as in the other instances, and it may not be precisely 
the same difficulty. Among several thousand pear 
trees growing within a short distance, not a single case 
of genuine fire-blight has occurred this same season; 
although a few have perished by that peculiar disease 
of the roots which has been observed of late years, 
But, in the latter case, the leaves, instead of turning 
black, as in the genuine blight, have only withered and 
become light-brown, evidently in consequence of the 
mere lack of nourishment, the supply of which could 
not be obtained through the dead roots. 

It is obvious that these appearances are more apt to 
be openly developed (if not caused) during very hot 
weather, a system of training should be adopted that 
shall distribute foliage evenly through the head and 
prevent the sun from striking severely on any exposed 
portion. Succulent growth, it is well known, renders 
the tree more liable; and hence, on a good, dry soil of 
medium fertility, that shall prevent an excessive growth, 
but favor a healthy ripening of the wood of the shoots, 
the trees will be more likely to escape.—Country Gen- 
tleman. 





SHELTER FOR GARDENS.—The real value of shelter 
can scarcely be too highly estimated in many of the 
delicate operations of modern gardening, and the idea 
of it when associated with warmth is no less pleasing to 
the mind in winter. On both grounds the free use of 
evergreens when forming new gardens or plantations 
is strongly advocated; they are invaluable for the shel- 
ter they afford, and the idea of warmth which they con- 
vey. But a garden or pleasure-ground, planted wholly 
with evergreens, few would be bold enough to advo- 
cate; such would be heavy in summer, and monoton- 
ous in winter. Evergreens may abound, but they must 
not superabound. To abound even, they require to be 
judiciously varied. The free and spreading forms 
should be mingled with*the formal; the large-leaved 
and small-leaved kinds must be properly arranged and 
adjusted; the light green, the dark green, the glaucous 
and the variegated, must be represented in varying pro- 
portions to suit the character of the mansion and the 
surrounding scenery.— Gardeners’ Chronicle, 





Vitauity or Seeps.—Parsnep, rhubarb, and other 
thin, scaly seeds, keep for one year. 

Carrot, cress, okra, gumbo, onions, peas, peppers, 
and small herbs in general, for two years. 

Asparagus, egg-plant, endive, lettuce, mustard, pars- 
ley, for three years. 

Cabbage, cauliflower, corn, radish, sea kale, turnips, 
for four years, 
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Latics’ Department. 


THE WIFE 


Tues things a good wife should be like, and three things a good 
wife should not be like. 
A wife should be like echo true, 
And speak but when she’s spoken to 
Bat not like echo still be heard 
Contending for the final word. 
Like a town-clock a wife should be— 
Keep time and regularity, a 
But not like clock, speak out so clear, 
That all the town her voice could hear. 
A wife, domestic, good and pnre, 
Like enail should keep within her door; 
rf But not like snail in silvered track, 
Place all her wealth upon her back. 














Young man, if these allusions strike, 
She whom as wife you'd hail, 

Must just be like, and just wnlike, 
The Echo, Clock and Snail. 





“ Wuo doubts that?” said I. ‘Give me a large tub 
of gold coin to dip into, and the furnishing and beauti- 
fying of a house is a simple affair. The same taste fhat 
could make beauty out of cents and dimes could make 
it more abundantly ont of dollars and eagles. But I 
have been speaking for those who have not, and can not 
get, riches, and who wish to have agieeable houses; 
and I begin in the outset by saying that beauty isa 
thing to be respected, reverenced, and devoutly cared 
for—and then I say that BEAUTY 1S CHEAP, nay, to put 
it so that the shrewdest Yankee will understand it, 
BEAUTY IS THE CHEAPEST THING YOU CAN HAVE, be- 
cause in many ways it isa substitute for expense. A 
few vases of flowers in a room; a few blooming, well- 
kept plants, a few prints framed}in fanciful frames of 
cheap domestic fabric, a statuette, a bracket,an en- 
graving, a pencil-sketeh, above all, a few choice books, 
all these arranged by a woman who has the gift in her 
finger-ends often produce such an illusion on the 
mind’s eye that one goes away without onee having no- 
ticed that the cushion of the arm-ehair was worn out, 
and that some veneering had fallen off the center- 
table. 

“T have a friend, a school-mistress, who lives in a 
poor little cottage enough, which, let alone of the 
Graces, might seem mean and sordid, but a few flower- 
seeds and a little weeding in the spring make it, all 
summer, an object which everybody stops to look at. 
Her esthetic soul was at first greatly tried with the 
water-barrel which stood under the eaves-spout—a most 
necessary evil, since only thfs could her scanty supply 
of soft water for domestic purposes be secured. One 
of the Graces, however, suggested to her a happy 
thought. She planted a row of morning-glories round 
the bottom of her barrel, and drove a row of tacks 
around the top, and strung her water-butt with twine, 
like a great harpsichord. A few weeks covered the 
twine with blossoming plants, which every morning 
were a mass of many-colored airy blooms, waving in 
graceful sprays, and looking at themselves in the 
water. The water-barrel, in fact, became a celebrated 
gtroke of ornamental gardening, which the neighbors 
came to look at.”—Mrs. Stowe’s House and Home Papers. 
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HOW TO MAKE APPLE BUTTER, 





PLAce a large copper.or brass kettle, well cleaned, 
over the fire, fill the kettle with new cider in which 
fermentation has not begun. When it comes to asim. 
mer begin to skim off the scum. As it boils down 4 
in more cider and skim as before until you have 4p the 
quantity you wish to boil. A barrel and a half can pe 
nicely done in what is commonly called a barrel kettle 
When the cider is boiled away one-half, or more, dip 
out six or eight gallons into earthern or stone jars; 
then fill in for each barrel, or thirty-two gallons of yp. 
boiled cider, one and a half bushels of quartered ap 
ples, nicely washed and drained. If the apples are not 
all put into the kettle at the same time, replace the ap- 
ples and the cider taken from the kettle as soon as there 
is space to receive it. Have a slow fire under the ket. 
tle while the apples are dissolving to prevent running 
over. When well dissolved it must be constantly 
stirred until finished, This is done with an implement 
made as follows: Take a piece of soft wood, two feet 
long, one and one-fourth inches thick, two inches wide 
at top end, four at the bottom, which should be oval; 
now have a hole at the top, one and one-fourth inches 
in diameter, and place a handle into it eight feet long, 
This will enable the operator to stand away from the 
fire, and yet move it over every part of the bottom of 
the kettle, and thus prevent its burning. No burning 
wood should touch the kettle, neither should the blage 
rise above the boiling mass. One barrel of cider, and 
one and one-half bushels of quarters boiled down 
to about ten gallons, can be kept one or more years, 
For winter use, two bushels of ‘quarters may be used, 
and less boiling isrequired. Before taking it from the 
fire, season with spice, cinnamon and cloves to suit the 
taste. Remove the kettle from the fire, dip the apple 
butter while hot into well-glazed crocks or stone jar, 
then set away to cool; when cold, cut paper covers for 
each crock or jar, soak it in whisky, lay it into the ves- 
sel on the apple butter, and the work is done. Cider 
made from sour apples, and sweet apples boiled in it, 
makes an excellent dish. 





Cozip CrEamM.—We ofler the followipg receipt for cold 
cream because it is really ‘‘cold”’ and soothing to an 
irritable skin: Procure perfectly fresh lard which has 
never been touched by salt; wash it thoroughly in 
spring water freshly drawn, and do this in three dif 
ferent waters; then leave it to soak in fresh water and 
in a cool shade for twenty-four hours; then wash it 
ence more and beat it until it becomes a cream in 4s 
much rose-water of the stronger sort as it will absorb 
in the process of beating. When finished the rose- 
water will have penetrated every part, and should stand 
in little pools here and there on the soft, porous-like 
surface. 





To Crean Carvep Ivory.—Wash with white soap 
and water, not very warm, and after rinsing it br »o4r- 
ing cold water over it, wipe it slightly with a sor cloth 
and place it in the sun to dry. Its color will be «ite 
restored, as the rays of the sun have a bleaching tert 
upon it.—Godey’ #*Lady’s Book. 
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THE FOX WHO WOULD A WOOING GO. 


Tuis little picture is one scene in the eventful life of 
Reynard the Fox, a part of whose sad story I will tell 
my little friends in his own words: 

“ My father was a fox of great talent and virtue, and 
I have been regarded as not an unworthy son of 80 
good a father. While I was yet young, the deceit and 
hypocrisy which I found in all my friends and relations 
made me desire to become acquainted with other ani- 
mals, and I tried by showing how much I loved the 
truth and hated lies to make friends among honest peo- 
ple; but alas! no one would believe me. I saw, one 
day, & nice fat hen walking around in the barn-yard 
with her little chickens. She locked so round and 
plump, and had such a kind, honest way with her, that 
I stopped to watch her; but she looked up and saw me, 
and with a cry of fright and hatred called her chickens 
to her and ran away as fast asshe could. I called after 
her in my sweetest voice, but it was useless. She had 
suffered too much from my brother and sisters to be- 
lieve me. Day after day I used to go and watch her, 
and as I looked over into the barn-yard and saw the 


contented cows chewing their eud, the little calves 
jumping around and playing with each other, the lazy 
pigs grunting over their food, the ducks and the geese, 
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the great gobbler, and the black and the green amd the 
white roosters and hens, all so happy together, I sighed 
and longed to be among them. 

“This hen which I had first seen was called Poulet, 
and she was the hapdsomest and best of all. Eve 
time that I tried to speak to her, Towzer, the wate 
dog, who had a nice little house near by, would growl 
and snap at me, and if he had not been locked in would 
have torn me to pieces. At last one day in the fall, 
just as the grapes were getting ripe,and I — to 
think that they looked a very nice color, I fouad Poulet 
talking with Towzer, who wag smoking his pipe in his 
own door. So I went up to her, and putting my hand 
on my heart, I told her how much I loved her, how I 
had tried to be good that she might love me, and that I 
only wanted to be let into that happy home of hers b 
be quite different from all other foxes I prayed an 
begged her to believe me, and told her how often I had 
watched her, and how easily I could have hurt her.if I 
had chosen many and many a time, and that I had not 
showed how sincere I was. At first this made her 
listen to me, but the next moment she only laughed 
scornfully and said: ‘ All very well, Mr. Reynard—ver, 
fine talk, sir; but if it had not been for my good frien 
Towzer here, Iam afraid you would not have been so 
virtuous.’ As she said that, Towzer threw down his 
pipe and ran at me with such a terrible bark and such 
a‘great open mouth, that I seampered away as fast as I 
eould go. Icame back again a week after, ong moon- 
light night, to look at the nice grapes, but alas! Towzer 
was there too, and the moment he saw me he sprang 
toward me and would have torn_nte to pieces.” 


What a sad thing it is to have a bad character. 
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Miscellancons, 





A SALMON FIGHT. 


Instances of the ferocity of the varied species of 
bipeds and quadrupeds have been often recorded in the 
public journals; but we have to narrate a more re- 
markable occurrence, in the character of the salmon, 
than we have yet had the opportunity to record. The 
facts afe these: While several cuttermen (of the pre- 
ventive service) were on their rounds the other day, 
and bearing along the Findhorn, between Glenferness 
and Dulciebridge, they observed an unusual commo- 
tion among the spawning beds on the ford. On ap- 
proaching the spot, two large male salmon were seen 
engaged in mortal combat for the possession of a fe- 
male. Never did chivairie knights contest for the hand 
of “ladye fair”? more fiercely than these buirdly “‘ lords 
of the flood.”” The tranquil bosom of the stream was 
lashed into foam by the struggles of the finny antago- 
nists; in the mean time the object of the fray was 
beating silently about, “‘spectatress of the fight,” 
From the appearance of the stream—dyed with blood, 
and gradually assuming its former smooth surface—it 
was evident that the contest was over. One of the 
salmoi at last floundered on the surface dead, and the 
victor, it may be conjectured, exhaustedly bore off the 
prize. The men who had the curiosity to watch the 
fight, as a proof of their story) conveyed the dead sal- 
non to the nearest dwelling. The victorious salmon 
had torn off the flesh, or rather fish, along the back, 
from head to tail, to the very bone. In the movement 
of salmon spawning, the males have often been seen 


chasing one another, but such a fray as this has not’ 


been witnessed by the oldest fisher or poacher on the 
Findhorn.—English Paper. 
ee — 

Tue Farrar Ovutwittep.—The Count of Villa Me- 
dina, one of the richest and most powerful of the 
grandees of Spain, one day entered the church of Our 
Lady of Atocha. A friar presentefl himself before the 
noble count, and asked alms for the deliverance of. 
souls from purgatory. The latter took a doubloon 
from his pocket and gave it to him. ‘Ah, my lord,” 
said the friar, “‘you have freed one soul from purga- 
tory.” The donor drew forth another doubloon and 
gave it to the priest, who, almost beside himself with 
joy, again gxpressed his gratitude. The count con- 
tinued to give doubloons and the recipient to speak his 
thanks, while he said at the Tepetition of each gift that 
still another soul had gone up to heaven. Having ar- 
rived at the seventh doubloon,*the nobleman demanded 
seriously of the friar, who still held the money in his 
hand, ‘‘Do you really mean to assure me that seven 
souls have quitted purgatory for heaven? “ Nothing 
can be more certain,” replied the latter. ‘‘ Well,” said 
the count, “‘since they are in that blessed abode, no 
one can drive them back to purgatory ;”’ and so saying, 
he took the seven coins from the hand of the friar, and 
replacing them in his pocket, said he could make fur- 
ther use of them. 


=== 
———— 


A HORSE STORY, 


NEAR Bermuda Hundred there is a large corral, where 
all disabled and worn-out horses—brought here by 
General Sheridan after his famous raid—are confined, 
The poor beasts have apparently but little of their 
original vigor left. 
or more since. 
During the heavy firing on our right a short time since, 
these lame and worn-out equine warriors pricked up 
their ears, straightened their sore and stiff limbs, tosseq 
their manes, formed in squadrons, and, with a long 
snort, charged on a number of inoffensive mules. Two 
mules were instantly killed, and the others fled in the 
wildest disorder. The horses again formed to the musie 
;or Gilmore’s artillery, and charged on a high raj] 
fence, which they at once broke down. They did not 
desist from their warlike demonstrations until the ar. 
tillery firing ceased.—Army Correspondence. 

ISSR > SE 

A JOKE For SeLrisn Huspanps.—Lord Ellenborough 
was once about to go on the circuit, when Lady Ellen- 
borough said that she would like to accompany him, 
He replied that he had no objection, provided that she 
did not encumber the carriage with bandboxes, which 
were his abhorence. During the first day’s journey, 
Lord Ellenborough happening to stretch his legs, struck 
his foot against something below the seat. He discoy- 
ered that it was a bandbox. Up went the window and 
out went the bandbox. The coachman stopped, and 
the footman thinking that the bandbox had tumbled 
out of the window by some extraordinary chance, was 
going to pick it up, when Lord Ellenborough furiously 
called out, “Drive on!’? The bandbox was accor& 
ingly left by the ditch-side. Having reached the county 
town where he was to officiate as judge, Lord Ellen- 
borough proceeded to array himself for his appearance 
sat the court-house. . 

“‘Now,”? said he, ‘“‘where’s my wig—where’s my 
wig?” 

‘*My lord,” replied his attendant, “it was thrown 
out of the carriage window.” 


a eee 

A DESCENDANT Qf Nabal having put a crown piece 
into ‘‘the plate’”’ instead of a penny, and starting at its 
white and precious face, asked to have it back, was re- 
fused. In once, in forever. ‘‘ Aweel, weel,” grunted 
he, “Pll get eredif for it in heaven.” ‘Na, na.,” said 
Jeems, the doorkeeper, “‘ye’ll get credit only for the 


penny.” 


That was what we thought a week 
Now we have changed our opinion, 








CoMPLIMENTARY.—Lord North, who was very eorpu- 
lent before a severe sickness, said to his physician after 
t: ‘Sir, I am obliged to you for introducing me to 
some old acquaintances.” ‘‘ Who are they, my lord?” 
inquired the doctor. ‘ My ribs,’”’ replied his lordship, 
which I have not felt for many years until now.” 


‘“ oo 

SomETIMEs society gets tired of a man and hangs 
him. Sometimes a man gets tired of society and hangs 
himself. 
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GREAT men have generally little hair. The ladies 
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THE GENESEE FARMER FOR 1865, 


REDUCTION OF PRICE IN CLUBS. 





WE are desirous of extending the circulation of the 
GENESEE FarMER the present year. From the kind feel- 
ings expressed in the numerous letters we have recently , 


"| received, we think our friends are disposed to'make an 


earnest effort to increase our subscription list for the 
next volume. In order to favor the movement as much 
as possible, we have concluded to reduce the price of 
the GENESEE Farmer to-eighty cents a year in clubs of 
five and upwards. 
Our terms for 1865 are: Single copies GEeNnEsER 
FarMER, $1.00; 5 copies for $4.00, with a copy of the 
RvuRAL ANNUAL AND HORTICULTURAL DrrecTory for 
1865 to the person getting up the club; 10 copies for 
$8.00, with an extra copy of the Farmer and Rura. 
Annva.'to the person who gets up the club. *» 
Larger clubs at the same rate, or eighty coal year: 
The, price of the RurRAL ANNUAL is as hitherto— 
twenty-five cents. 
In clubs of five and upwards, the RuraL ANNUAL 
and GENESEE FARMER together will be furnished for 
one dollar the two. 

oe mpe 
The Rural Annual and Horticultural Direc- 

tory for 1865. 

THe RuraL ANNUAL AND HorticutTurRAL Drrec- 
TORY for 1865 will be ready in a few days. We believe 
it will be found in no way inferior to any previous 
volume, 

The price will be, as hitherto, twenty-five cents. It 
will be sent prepaid by mail to any address on receipt 


The Rural Annual for *65....35 and Daughters............ 36 : 

Planting Forest Trees....... $5 | Southern Refugees in the of price. Every reader of the GENESEE FARMER should 
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Learning to Write without a Teacher. 


Messrs. Bassitt & W117, of the Miami Commer- 
cial College at Dayton, Ohio, have adopted a system by 
which persons can learn to write without a teacher. 
They send one hundred copies, on self-explaining card- 
board copy slips for $1.50. We have examined the 
system, and think it well designed to accomplish the 
object. 

We have made arrangements for proturing complete 
sets of these copies, with everything complete, and 
propose to send one of them to any young man who 
will get ten subscribers to the GENESEE FARMER at our 
lowest club rates of eighty cents each. Those who 
wish this valuable premium, will please mention the 
fact when sending in the club. 


2 +> eo 
He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread; 
but he that followeth after vain persons shall have pov- 


FARMER and ;jRurab ANNUAL will be furnished at one 
dollar for the two. 

In all cases we prepay the postage on the RuraL 
ANNUAL, so that subscribers will receive it free of 


postage. 


MEERA... <-actin. re 
Planting Forest Trees. 


THE increasing scarcity of timber has induced the N. 
Y. State Agricultural Society to offer a prize of $125 
for the “ best transplanted forest trees, not less than 
six feet high, for permanent growth, not less than oné 
acre, and not less than six hundred trees per acre.” 
We should be glad if some one who has had experience 
would give us an article on the best way of managing 
wood lots, so as to secure the greatest advantage from 
the growth of the young trees and underwood. 
+> -—__—— 

To Young Men. 








Farmers’ sons who wish to become good writers 
should not overlook our offer to send a complete set of 
the “ Babbittonian Penmanship” to those who get up 
a club of ten subscribers to the GENESEE FARMER at 
eighty cents each. Get upa club; learn to become a 
good penman; keep your father’s books; and write 





erty enough.—PRov. 28:19. 


occasionally for the GENESEE FarRMER. 
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New York Cheese Manufacturers’ Association. 


Tue Second Annual Meeting of this Association will 
be held at Utica on Wednesday and Thursday, January 
11 and 12. The annual address will be delivered on 
Wednesday evening by X..A. Willard. Reports are ex- 
pected from nearly one hundred cheese factories, giving 
the results of the past.year’s operations. The follow- 
ing ave among the topics to be discussed : 

Improved Methods of Cheese Manufacture. 

Best Manner of Marketing Cheese: whether direct or 
through middle-men. 

An Uniform Rate of Cheese Manufacture for 1865. 

The Best Manner of Organizing Factories: whether 
by private enterprise, by corporations, or otherwise. 

Best Breed of Cows for the Dairy. 

Summer and Winter Management of Milch Cows. 

Further information can be obtained from:the Presi- 
dent. of the Association, George Williams, or from the 


Secretary, W. H. Comstock, Utica, N. Y. 
—_— — ©<aapere 


_The Genesee Farmer in Canada. 





"As lone as the present premium on gold continues, 
the price of the Genesee Farmer to Canadian sub- 
scribers will be: Single subscribers, fifty cents a year; 
in clubs of five or upwards, forty cents a year. 

Our premiums to those who form clubs will be the 
same as to those in the United States. 

If Americangnoney is sent, our terms will be: Single 
subscribers, $1:00 a year; in clubs of five and upwards, 
eighty cents a year. 

We shall, in either case, prepay the American -post- 
age without extra charge. 
o;7-—ampe 

Tue friends of the GENESEE FARMER will be glad to 
learn'that its prospeets for 1865-are highly favorable. 
Qur agents are doing nobly. The Farmer is so cheap 
that. a little effort on the part of our friends will double 
our subscription list. 

Dr.:H., of New Castle, N. Y.,- writes: 


I.send you one dollar for 1865, which will hardly pay for the 
useful information I receive through almost every SINGLE NUM- 
BER. 


L. R., of Oxford, N. Y., writes: 








T have had the privilege of reading several agricultnral pnbif- |" 


cations, and without flattery I must say that I think the Genesee 
Farmer the most reliable paper of them all. 


G. P. N., of Bradfordsyille, Ky., writes : 


I value the Farmer very highly. The “Walks and Talks on 
the Farm” are alone worth double the subscription price. 


-—— © <em> oe - 
Premium for Farmers Wives and Danghiers. 


To any lady who will send us thirty-five subscribers 
at one dollar each, or sixty subscribers. at eighty cents 
each, we will forward, free of charge, one of Dory’s 
Wasnixe Macuines. This machine has been used in 
our family for several months, and proves every way 
excellent. Its retail price. is $14.00. 

?-+—>> e- 
Southern Refugees in the West, 





Mz. A. Furnas,.of Danyille, Ind., writes us that in | 


his section “the available laboring force is fully as 


THE GENESEE FARMER. 
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The Markets. 


THERE has been little change in prices of grain since 
our last report. Hogs are much higher. In this tity 
heavy dressed hogs bring from 17@174c. 9 bh. Tn 
New York live hogs are dull at 13@14}4c. @D, tive 
weight. At the last New York cattle market, ordinary 
beef cattle were lower, but those of prime quality were 
higher. Christmas beef sold at 25c. #@ Ib., for thee. 
timated dressed. weight, of beef. Good cattle brought 
20c. @ Ih. The bulk of the cattle sold at 14c. Jp. 
ferior, of which there was.a large number, sold for $@ 
10c. @ Th. Therewas an unusual number of poor 
working cattle in market. Ordinary sheep. bring about 
10c. @ tb. live weight.. Some prime Canada sheep that 
weighed 180 ths. sold at 12@lic. ® DB. live weight. 

In ‘this vicinity:we hear of sales of prime Durham 
steers. at 10c. # Ib. live weight. 

— ore -_ 
Enguiries and Answers, 


PRESERVING THE. NUMBERS OF THE GENESEE, FARMER, 
(M. P. ‘M.)}—Gne.of our eorrespondents says ‘he «pre 
serves them by fastening the 
numbers together with shoe. 
strings, with tazs on the ends, 
He says: ‘‘ As I get the num- 
bers.I put them on,and make 
the holes uniformly with a 
pen:knife, and at the end of 
the year, by -equaring the 
edges, I havea good-looking 
\ book, besides keeping the 
numbers together duri€g the 
year.” The plan is a good 
one, and will be easily understood by the annexed en- 
graving. One of the principal advantages of a monthly 
agricultural: paper: is, that it is in a form convenient for 
preserving for future reference. 
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A roune Philadelphian who intends to remove to 
small farm of.ten acres in the spring, wishes informa- 
tion on the following points: 

1. Is.it: best to get.a,young and spirited, but gentle 
horse, or one that.is old and steady? 

Is amare or horse best ? 

3. What varieties. of apples, peaches and pears-are 
best adapted to a rather clayey .soil that. has: been: well 
cultivated and manured ? 

4. How should a truck patch be-set out, consisting 
principally of berries and melons—what proportion, 
&e..? 

5. What fruit, apples, pears, peaches or cherries, will 
be most profitable on such a soil as the above ? 

6. Whieh kind of berries will besthe most profitable 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries or currants ? 


We- should be glad if-some of our readers will give 
our young ;friend the. benefit of their experience. in 





answer to the above. 


Wat 1s.A Corp oF Woop?—{A Young Chopper.) 
One hundred and twenty-eight cubic feet is a. cord, 
Cord-wood is usually eut into lengths 4 feet long. Such 





wood piled. 4 feet high and 8 feet long isa cord. Your 
pile of wood, which you chopped in a day, 5 feet: high 
and 11 feet long, would contain 220 cubic feet. ‘This, 


strong as it was before the. draft. Southern.refugees | divided by 128, will give you the answer, orabout leord 
more than, supply the yacancies made by the last call, | and 7-10—not quite a cord and three-quarters. 


It.is seid that sixty arrived at one time in Henry 
county.” 


Wood sawed and split for the stove will measure 
about one-tenth more than before it is split; and the 
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dner it is split the more space it occ slhklte in other 
words, the more it will measure, 

You had no need to apologize for asking these ques- 
tions. You may have reason to feel ashamed of not 
peing able to make the ealculation y ourself, but not for 
seeking information from others. If they are not im- 
pertinent, never be ashamed to ask. questions. 





y Revarive Vatve or Hay any Straw.—(8. H.) Ab 
a general rule, one hundred pounds of hay may’ be con- 
sidered equal in ‘nutritive qualities to two hundred 

ands of straw. Of course, both hay and straw dif- 
fer materially in value according to quality, time of 
cutting, the condition in which they are harvested, &c. 
Good oat or wheat straw, eut before the grain is fully 
ripe, is almost, it not quite, as nutritious as poor hay. 





Trxs TO Drarn an Aorne.—(W. K.) If the drains 
are 8 yards apart, it will require about 1500 tiles on each 
acre. There will be about 100 rods of drains on the 
acre. You ought to get the drains dug from 2}¢ to 3 
feet deep for 20 eents a red. 
o<—=>>- — -— — 

Cook’s Sugar Evaporator, 





We especially commend this invaluable ‘boiler to the 
attention of our maple sugar manufacturers. Six years 
thorough trial demonstrates that it is Without a tival, 
either in the economy of its use or in the excellence of 
its work. Its reputation is national. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A Frew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and oaly 
guch—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer at twenty-five 


cents a line, or $2.50 per square, or.$25 per column, each insertion, 
payabie in advance. 
THE GENESEE FARMER: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTIQULTURE, 
Published at Rochester, N. Y., by 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
Terms—Invar1aBty tn Apvance—One Dollar a year. 


ATTENTION, CHILDREN! 


We have just published the first number of a New Magazine 
for the young, called 


























‘Our (ite Grits Folks! 


It will be pepe once a month, and will contain shite capitis 
pictures. It will Be full of 
STORIES AND SKETCHES, 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTORE, 
OUT-DOOR AND IN-DOOR SPORTS, 
GAMES AND PUZZLES, 

and all sorts of entertaining arid instructive miscellany. Terms, 
$2.00 a year for singie copies; Clabs much less. More about it 


next month.. Send 10 cents fora specimen number and a circu- 
lar to the seen TICKNOR.& FIELDS, Boston. 


CHE | CELEBRATED CRAIG 
MICROSCOPE. — Combining Iastrnetion witb 
Amusement, is mailed, pre a. for $2.50; or with 
6 beautifal Mounted Objects for $3.25; with 24 
Objects, $5.50, b 7. HENRY CRAIG, 
$0 Gentre street, New York. 
Also, he will mall, prepaid, the Noveity Magn 
ing Glass, for examining Living Insects, 
Flowers, &c., for $1.50; or with 12 beantt 
Mounted Objects for $3. je68tf 


EDS ROR a ay eae 
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Comstock’s Rotary Spader. 


AVING potions the exclusive right to manufacture and 
vend this Geeat AcricvuLruraL Want (throughont ‘the 
United States, excepting the New England and ‘some of ‘the At- 
lantic and Pacific States,) which has been so thoroughly and sat- 
isfactorily tested, I am now prepared to receive orders for them: 
A boy fifteen years old, with four good horses, ean spade six to 
eight acres per day, cight inches deep, leaving the field in the 
condition of agarden-bed when forked. 

Depots will be established at Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louia, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and other Western and Southern cities, 
and I shall endeavor by manufacturing extensively to meet the 
demand; but orders should be sent early to avoid délay and dis 


appointment. 
r further information, price, &c., send rf —- 
BIDWELL, 
January 1, 1865. 


Pittsbure ire) Plow Works, 
PICTORIAL DOUBLE NUMBER,.—Tr 
Le PuRENOLOGIOAL Journal and Lire ILiusTRatep, for 
January, appears with 32 quarto pages, and a beautiful illustrated 
Cover. It contains Portraits of Tennyson, Silliman, § 
Cobb, Phillips, Susanna Wesley—mother of John—an Indian 
Chief, Franz Muller, Miss Muggins, Mis8 Fury, the Princess of 
Wales, Florence Nighti, ie, A Group of Warriors—Hannibal, 
Julius Cwsar, Pigarro, Cromwell, Charles XTI, Frederick the 
Great, Scott, Wellington and Napoleon, with Ernnoogy, Pure- 
NOLOGY, PuystogNomy, Puysiotocy, and Psyreno.ocy. No. 1, 
Vol. 41st. Published at 20 cents a number, or $2.00 a year, by 
Messrs. FOWL ER & WELLS, 359, Broadway, N. Y. jat 

















AMMONIATED PACIFIC GUANO. 

REAL GUANO, containing from seventy to eighty per cent. 
Le of Phosphate of L ae to which has aK — by 8 
chemical process a large tage of A ed that it 
can not evaporate, making it equal, if not an ey on any other 
fertilizer. 

Price, 880 per nett tun. A liberal discount tothe trade. 

§-2" Pamphiets, with copies of analysis by Dr. Jackson, Mase- 
achusetts State Assayer, and Dr. Liebig, of Baltimore, and testi- 
monials from Scientific Agriculturists, showing its value, can be 
obtained from J. O. BAKER & CO,, Selling Agents, 

oct6t 131 Pearl street, New York. 


S125 a Month, 
AY 7 ANTED,—Sewixe Macnirxe Agents! Everywhere, to 
introduce the new Shaw & Clark Sixteen Dollar Fame 
low price machine in the country 
which is éeensed by Grover & Baker, Wheeler & Wilson, | slows, 
Singer & Co., and Bachelder. Salery and expenses, oie = 
missions allowed. All other Machines now sold for less than 








tly Sewing Machine, the onl 


po dollars each are infringements, and the seller and user 
liable. 


Tilustrated circulars sent free. Address, SHAW & 
CLA RK, Bi Biddeford, Maine. dec3t 


\ ] MITTEMORE’S CUBE FOR FOOT wax 
IN SHEEP is a positive and roy! enre. Tias been 
maeegye tested, and never known to tail when applied cor- 


rect] 
Sold by all: Druggists. 
wet wishing to test a bottle can have it sent to any part of 
the country by express by enclosing 75 cents to the sole — 
étor, F. W WHITTE MORE, Chatham Four Gerners, bia 
county, x Y., to whom.all orders-shauld: be addressed. A libe- 
ral discount made to wholesale buyers. jané6t 


North Devon Catile. 


The subscriber offers for sale at a bargain 


FOUR PURE BRED DEVON HEIFERS 


of different ames (two are with aa one 4 first: pre- 








nium DEVON BULL Cam 
Address R GILMAN, 
e @ryaliya Porm Lee, Mass. 





ANBERRBY PLANTS—Of the Bell, Cherry and 
ma varieties. Send for Circular giving mode of caltu 
rice, &c. Also, manufacturer of Grafting Wex -an 
. Varnish for cats end bruises on trees... A sure prutec- 
tion from Weather, and will heal sound amend, The. Wax ,is also 
Valuabie for sealing Fruit Bottles. For se ew, 
octé6t Fo TROWBRi. GE, Milford, Conn. 


$100 Sn TURE EE aid Clare 


every bee to sell Le 
F For fill auticulars apt ibe 
Ons or c 
Address -£,°0..$TORKE, ‘ua N. Ye 
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TWENTIETH ANNUAL VOLUME. 








1865. THE HORTICULTURIST. 1865. 


A Monthly Magazine for every one who hasa 
VINEYARD, 0 RCHARD OR GARDEN, 
Who loves FRUIT and FLOWERS, 
or has a HOME IN THE COUNTRY 
to EMBELISH and BEAUTIFY, 
The volume for 1865 will contain frequent articles from 
The Author of “My Farm or Epczwoop,” 
Rev, Dr. E. H. Cressy, 
The Author of “Tzn Aczzs Exoven,” 
Franors PARKMAN, 
E. 8. Ranp, Jr., Author of “Flowers for Par- 
lor and Garden, 
©. N. Bement, 
A. 8, Furier, Author of the “Grape Cultur- 
ist,” 
and others of the best practical talent and ability in 
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THE 
MOTHERS’ 


JOURNAL, 


AND FAMILY Sint Aa 


Is a Monthly Magazine for Mothers and the Household, With 
nothing light or trashy, it is practical in purpose, substantia) in 
matter, attractive in style, and furnishes a salutary Christiag 
Literature for the Family. To aid Moruers in their noble bet 
difficult work, and to make the household healthy, happy nsefy] F 
and good is the object of the Journat. ee 


ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF A YEAR, 





POOR, CIR s 25 05 qn ds 06 1 GNB Ese co agion insets apedensieecs ee) 
nth hs a: <:dt welltnin't deans hohe ernie been meneame ee 13 0 
Witdoemn Caphes . cid bis bestest ices Sse slic 18 


Single numbers, Fifteen Cents each, 


Sent Free to Clergymen who aid its circulation, and to Mater. 
nal Associations who forward quarterly reports, 
Send money by mail, at ovr Risk, if properly directed. 
Agents Wanted in every Church, Town and Village, 
DIRECT ALL LETTERS TO 


Mothers’ Journal, 335 Broadway, N, Y, 


o.T.LEADLEy 





GRAPE CULTURE, 
FRUITS, 
FLOWERS, | 
GARDENING, 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 

LANDSCAPE ADORNMENT, 
and RURAL PURSUITS, 
Forming an Annual Volume of 400 royal octavo pages, hand- 

somely illustrated. 

TWO DOLLARS per annum. 
Volumes 1863, 1864, bound, (by express,) and numbers 1865,..85 
Volumes 1862, °63, °64, bound, (by express,) and numbers °65,.. 7 

GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, 


TWENTY CENTS per number. 








jet Publishers, 37 Park Row, New York. 
A STRANGE STORY. 
A STRANGE STORY. 


A STRANGE STORY. 
BEADLE’S NEW DIME SERIES. 
BEADLE’S NEW DIME SERIES. 
BEADLE’S NEW DIME SERIES. 
LARGE OCTAVO FORM—DOUBLE COLUMNS. 
LARGE OCTAVO FORM—DOUBLE COLUMNS. 
THE MARKED BULLET. 
THE MAREKED BULLET. 
THE MARKED BULLET. 
THE MARKED BULLET. 
A TALE OF THE EARLY OHIO SETTLEMENTS. 
A TALE OF THE EARLY OHIO SETTLEMENTS. 
One of the most captivating books of the day is the first issue 
of Beadle’s new Dime Octavo Series, viz. : 
THE MARKED BULLET, 
A Romance of the Settlements, as full of mystery as Bulwer’s 
celebrated “Strange Story” itself; and so refreshing in its deline- 
ation of backwoods life as to render it enjoyable in every line. 
Sold generally by newsdealers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price—TEN CENTS. Address 
BEADLE & OO., Publishers, 


jit No. 118 William-st., New York. 





MADE FROM 20 CENTS !—Call and examine, 
or ten samples sent free by mail for 20 cents. Retails for $2 
by KB. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. my’6+ly 





DESIGNER ano ENCRAVER 
NWoo02. 
OFFICE OVERC2 BUFFALOSt 


ROCHESTER.N.Y. 








AVING had considerable experience among some of the 
f first-class Artists and Engravers in New York, I have re- 
turned to Rochester and established myself at the Genesey 
Farmer Orrice, No. 62 Buffalo street, third story, where I am 
prepared to execute all orders for Engraving. 

Macninery, Impctements, Catrie, Horses, Suerp, Povutry, 
Pigs, Bur~pines, PLaANts, Flowers, Fruits, &c., pe exe- 
cuted in the highest style of the art, and cheaper than any other 
establishinent in Rochester. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 
TENDED TO. 

(2 Stzreotyres anp E.ecrrortypss furnished at the lowest 
rates. Address C. T. LEADLEY, 

Box 900, Rochester, N. Y. 





THE BEST MAPLE SUGAR 
. 


IS MADE ON 





COOK’S EVAPORATOR. 


BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 
Manufacturers, Mansfield, 0. 
(2 SEND FOR CIRCULARS. jagt 
S7 () “Sean cxpenses paid to’ enll Fitton arvinion ts 
est se 


ai 
lling ever offered. Fall particulars free, Address, OTIS 
T. GAREY, Biddeford, Maine. dec8t 











the 
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SEE 
am 


PRY, 


her 
AT- 
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PATENT HAY TEDDER, 
Or Machine for Spreading and Turning Hay. 


HE subscriber having purchased the exclusive right for man- 
ufacturing and selling (for the State of New York) 


Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder, 
now proposes to furnish the Farmers to the extent of his ability, 
which must necessarily be limited the coming year, owing to the 
difficylty of obtaining good and competent mechanics. 

Those who desire to avail themselves of one of these great la- 
bor-saving machines will please send in their orders early to be 
recorded in turn. “First come, first served.” Adgress 

SILAS C. HERRING, New York. 

N. B.—Pamphilets and Circulars will be sent by mail to thoso 
who request them. 

D. R. BARTON, Rochester, N. ¥.. Agent. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


AND 
SPECIAL TERMS OF SALE, 
AND 


ORDER YOUR TREES DIRECT. 


Cc. W. SEELYE, 
_ Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


TO FARMERS! 
1” ye a tle TOBACCO FERTILIZER, AND BRADLEY'S 
X L Superphosphate of Lime, are for sale at wholesale and 
retail by the Manufacturer. WM. L BRADLEY: 

Sales Office 24 Broad street, Boston. 

(2 Pamphiets containing testimonials in favor of his To- 
bacco Fertilizer, Bradley’s X L Manual on the Culture and Curing 
of Tobacco, with Illustrations, can be had by addressing the un- 
dersigned. WM. L. BRADLEY. 

2 Highest Cash prices paid for Bones. my 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FARMINC 

LANDS IN THE WHOLE WEST, ARE THOSE OF 
NORTHERN MISSOURL 
EBELS are moving away, and are selling for whatever they 
can get. An extensive immigration from the Northern 
States and from Europe already begun, will soon occupy that 
part of the State and develop its immense natural wealth. Free 
and full information given on wees s to 
nov'64-ly SLI THAYER, 1 Park Piace, New York. 


SHORTHORNS FOR SALE. 


E BULL HOTSPUR 4030 A. H, B. by Duke of Gloster 
(11,882) dam Daphne Cenperted by Harold (10,299), rich 
roan, calved May 15, 1860, Also, three YEARLING BULLS 
and five BULL CALVES, mostly by Hotspur, and a few 
HEIFERS. 
G2 Catalogues sent on application. 
aptf T. L. HARISON, Morley, St. Lawrence co., N. Y. 


TILE MACHINE. 
E BEST MACHINE IN AMERICA Send for a Circular 


containing description, La TOURETT 
Waterloo, N. Y. 


ap’64-ly 





Address 
aptt 











nov'63-ly 


J.B. LAWES’ 


ARTIFICIAL 


MANURES. 


Facrori Lonpon Orricr, 
DertrorD AND Barkine CRrEexs, No. 1 Apetarpe Piaca, 
ENGLAND. Lonvon Baines, E. 0, 
IE undersigned, having deen appointed Sole Agent in the 
United States for the sale of the celebrated ‘and well-tested 
(through all + and the East Indies) Artificial Manures, map- 
ufactured by J. B. LAWES, Esq., of Rothamsted, St. Albans, 
Eng., whose works are the Larerst and O-pesr of the kind in 
the world, now takes much pleasure in informing the Public that 
he is prepared to introduce them in this country in all their dif- 
ferent branches, viz., for the production of 
WHEAT, 
CORN, 
GRASS, and 
VEGETABLES of all kinds, 
Farmers and Agriculturists from all f th 
wili'be supplied on the most liberal terms, aa ‘amaandae, 
quiries promptly attended to. : 
RUFUS W. LEAVITT, Agent, 
novtf 118 Wat STREET, New Yor«. 


J . J 
Babbittonian Penmanship, 
HIS SCIENTIFIC and SELF-TEACHING system, which is 

4 being ordered by the thousand and sent to every part of the 
Union, consists of nearly one hundred copies on self-explaining 
card-board copy slips, and will guide the learner to an elegant 
command of the pen withont schools or teachers. Terms, post- 
paid to all parts of the Union, $1.50. Terms to Teachers and 
Clergymen, $1, 

“The Babbittonian system of Penmanship is splendid."—J. H. 
Myers, Spencerian Penman, ‘ 

“It is chaste and beautiful."—New York Evangelist. 

« au most an and beautiful of systems. An editor of 
a.religious journal has called it magnificent, and worth 
of $1.50."—Journal and Measenger. . = 

“ Babbittonian Penmanship is far in advance of all other sys- 
tems. Ist, It is more scientific. 2d. It gives a more complete 
elementary discipline. 3g. It is more beantiful. 4th. It is more 
practical."—R. M. Boggs, formerly Spencerian Penman. 

“Admirably adapted to the end in view."—N. Y. Observer. 

The system is unequaled for use of schools as well as private 
learners, great reduction being made. Splendid terms offered 


to Agents. A fine 
GOLD MEDAL 


offered to the best Babbittonian Penman, and another for the best 
By wey from Babbittonian copies. . 

Send for Circular, or forward money for Penmanship to 
BABBITT & WIL’, Principals of "viamé Comenapeta 
College, Dayton, Ohio. dec’ 64tf 

HE HUMAN FACE DIVINE.” A New ee Phys- 

tognomy-—DHyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hare, 
Hands, Feet, Skin, with ali “Siens or Cuaracrer,” and How 
to Feed, Them, given in the AL 
IRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL anp LIFE ILLUSTR 

for 1865. 8. Re WELLS, Eprror. Portraits of Hematite ee, 
in every calling, illustrating different Phases of Human Charac- 
ter, the sane and the insane, the virtuous and the ricious— 
Paystocnomy, Ernnovocy, Prrenotocy, Psycnoioey, &c., in 
each number. New Volume, 4ist, for 1865. Monthly. Only $9 
a year. “ Now is the time to subscribe.” Sample numbers b 
first post, 20 cents. Please address Messrs. FOWLER & WEL 
389 Broadway, New York. deott ' 


FRANCIS BRILL, 
Nurseryman & Seed Grower, 
NEWARK, N. J. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS A SPECIALITY. 


Fruit Trees, Vines, Shrubs, Garden Seeds, &c. Cata- 
logues on application. septf 


STAMMERING, 


TAMMERING—Cured by Bates Appliances. For De- 
scriptive Pamphlet, &c., address 

H. C. L. MEARS & CO., 

oct6t 2TT W. 28d street, New York. 
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TERMS, PREMIUM LIST, &ec. 
REDUCTION OF PRICE IN CLUBS! 





Tue price of the Gensstr Farmer for 1865 will be: To single 
subscribers, one dollar; in clubs of five and upwards, eighty 
cents each. 


PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS ! 


1. To every person sending us five subscribers at our lowest 
club rates of eighty cents each, we will send, prepaid by mail, a 
a copy of the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for 
1865. 25 cents, 

2. To every person sending us ten subscribers at our lowest 
club rates of eighty cents each, we will send one copy of the 
Genesee Farmer for 1865, free, and also a copy of the Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory for 1865. $1.00. 

8. Te every person sending us f/teen subscribers at our lowest 
club rates of eighty cents each, we will send a free copy of the 
Farmer and Rural Annual for 1865, and also a copy of Jfiner's 
Domestic Poultry Book, prepaid by maf. $1.50. 

4. To every persen sending us tteenty snbseribers at eighty 
cents each, we will send an extra copy of the Farmer and Rural 
Annual, and also a copy of Emerson & Flint’s Manual of Agri- 
culture (a most excellent work); or, if preferred, a copy of 
Rodgers Scientific Agriculture. $1.75. 

5. To every person sending us twenty-five subscribers at 
eighty cents each, we will send an extra copy of the Farmer and 
Rural Annual,and also a copy of Hverybody's Lawyer, or the 
Horse and his Diseases. $2.50. 

6. To every person sending us thirty subscribers at eighty 
certs each, we will send an extra copy of the Farmer and Rural 
Annual, and also a complete set of the Rural Annual and 
Horticultural Directory for 1856-7-8-9-'60-61-62-"63 and *64— 
nine volumes. ; $3.25. 

- %. To every person sending us forty subscribers at eighty 
cents each, we will send a complete set of the Genesee Farmer 
for the years 1860-"61-62-63 and 64, handsomely bound, with 
complete index, title page, &c.; and also a complete set of the 
Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for the years 
1856-7-S-9-"60-61-"62 and °68, handsomely bound in two vol- 
umes, $7.50. 

8. To every person sending us sixty subscribers at eighty 
cents each, we will send an extra copy of the Farmer and Rural 
Annual, and also one of Doty's Celebrated Washing Machines, 
the best with which we are acquainted. It will be-sent by ex- 
press free of charge. This is a premium offered especially for 
the benefit of farmers’ wives aud daughters. A more useful 
present can not be foand. $15.00. 
A Twenty-five Cent Premium to every Sub- 

seriber. 

In clubs of five and upwards, the Genesee Farmer for 1865, and 
the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for 1865, will 
be sent together for one dollar. 

The premiums offered above will also be sent to those forming 
clubs of the Farmer and Rural Annual together. 

The postage on the Genesee Farmer to single subscribers is 
twelve cents a year. Being a monthly journal, however, the 
Postoffice Department allows it to be sent in packages to one ad- 
dress at the rate of four centsa year. This is another induce- 
ment to form clubs. 

Money may be sent by mail at the risk of the publisher. If 
the papers do not come by return mail, write again, so that if the 
money is lost the matter may be investigated at once. Address 

JOSEPH HABRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor Genesee Farmer and Rural Annual, 








DOTYsS PATENT 


CLOTHES. AND WOOL WASHERS 


Economfieal, Durable, Simple, Efficient, Con. 
venient, and Easily Operated 


WASHING MACHINES! 


The FIRST and ONLY ONES out of more than one thonsand 
patented that have proved 


UNIVERSALLY SUCCESSFT., 


They save full two-thirds the Labor, Time and fatigue of hand- 
washing, take less Soap, 
> 


Save $20 to $100 a year 


in Wear of Clothing, and wili last many years, 





THESE WASHERS WERE EXHIBITED AT THE GREAT 
NEW ENGLAND FAIR OF 1864, WON THE ADMIRA- 
TION OF THOUSANDS, AND WERE AWARDED A 
SPLENDID DIPLOMA; ALSO AT THE WIS- 
CONSIN AND PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
FAIRS OF 1864, THEY WERE AWARD- 

ED THE FIRST PREMIUM 


G2” Woo! Fleeces may be washed in these machines at the 
rate of A FLEECE IN TWO MINUTES, without tearing them apart, 
and the wool brings the price of rus-wasHED woot, which is 
FIVE TO BIGHT CENTS PEE POUND MORE than that washed on the 


sheep. This is very important to every wool-grower. 


They are recommended as the Very Best in SOLON ROB- 
INSON'S great new work, “ Facts for Farmers,” by ORANGE 
JUDD, propricor of the American Agriculturist, and by 
JOSEPH HARRIS, proprietar of the Geneses Farmer. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHEBRE. 
DOTY BROTHERS, Janesville, Wis. 





December 1, 1864. Rocuxrstex, N, Y, 





DOTY BROTHERS, 151 Nassau St., N. ¥- 
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